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GREETINGS 


In the seventeenth year of our co-operation as the National 
Council of Teachers of English, the problem before us is mainly 
one of exploration and emphasis. We do not know what is most 
important for us to teach. In the field of language, or communica- 
tion of thought, our Council is conducting research which ought to 
help all of us. The investigations will tend to clear up what is the 
best usage and what are the insistent demands of the work-a-day 
world upon expression. It is also trying to discover how far our 
present course of study meets these demands. The results ought 
to aid in correcting the present stress on polishing language some- 
what to the neglect of its thought-conveying function. They ought 
consequently to enable the teacher in the classroom to prepare his 
pupils, with less loss of time and much greater success to use lan- 
guage effectively in both the leisure and the business of their later 
lives. 

In the field of literature the Council holds to a similar funda- 
mental purpose. Our enthusiasms and elucidations do not at pres- 
ent color deeply enough the student’s choice of reading after he 
leaves school. Scientific studies indicate quite clearly that the rea- 
son may be found in failure to select prose and poetry suitable to 
the youth’s reading age and to present such literature so that it 
will bear to him the fullest message of pleasure and insight that 
he can appropriate. The teacher of literature will always do his 
best to lead as many of his pupils as possible to enjoy the profound 
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and revealing masterpieces of our tongue. On the other hand, his 
delight in the sensitive and imaginative students will never cause 
him to lose sight of the democratic goal—to exert a genuine and 
abiding influence on the kind of reading the coming American citi- 
zen will buy. He will bend every energy to attain this goal because 
he believes with one of our sages that “the advantage of not being 
illiterate depends finally on the literature a people produces and 
reads.” 
DupDLey MILEs 





ENGLISH TEACHING FACES THE FUTURE 
STERLING ANDRUS LEONARD 


I had first thought of calling these remarks “English Teaching 
at the Crossroads”; but as this seemed a possibly ambiguous title, 
I found no alternative to the somewhat magniloquent one given on 
the program. As a matter of fact, English teaching stands in the 
midst of such astonishing variation that the situation must be hope- 
ful. When there are so many ways of doing it in actual process, 
some of them must be at least partly right, and surely we can hope 
to find out which ones give the most promise of hope and success. 

As an illustration of the variety of our procedures and an idea 
of possible ways to solve the problem presented, we may examine 
the relative claims of Fluency and Accuracy, about which storms 
and battles have been waged in the last decade of our English 
teaching. Many of us have been accused alternately of belonging 
to both these parties, because one tendency or another in our teach- 
ing or doctrine has been magnified at the expense of the rest. No- 
body hopes that we can settle the matter by a poll of English teach- 
ers, and many of us have been unsatisfied with the arguments of 
either side. It is possible that we can get a real objective examina- 
tion of these rival claims and shape our practice accordingly. 

To the proponents of “Accuracy First,” we say, ‘Define your 
terms. What precisely is the literacy you propose to establish?” Of 
every usage insisted upon, by those who urge it, as a fundamental, 
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we put the question, “Is this proposed requirement clearly an es- 
sential to the cultivated use of English?” Of the hundred or so 
expressions criticized in rhetorics and handbooks, which were rated 
by seven juries of students, teachers, and practical users of culti- 
vated English, in the current study of the Essentials Committee, 
only fifteen were condemned as illiterate by three-fourths or more 
of the judges. Even the sacred shibboleth of the “Accuracy First” 
crowd, “Sentence Sense,” has endured many things at the hands of 
writers and publishing houses; a typical example of it was actually 
voted perfectly acceptable and literate by more than 75 per cent 
(more than 200 persons) of the judges in the usage study. 

Do we thus appear to welter in hopeless anarchy and chaos— 
“a terrible state of chassis,” as O’Casey’s hero puts it? At least we 
can fall back to rock-bottom assurance that a certain few forms 
are definitely considered illiterate. Not only can we get a reason- 
able consensus of experts that a given piece of speech or writing is 
below the minimum of cultivation; we can get a more surprising 
unanimity, by expert judges of all kinds, on some specific forms 
which are illiterate. 

But this fact does not by any means commit us to “Accuracy 
First.’”’ Even the few forms which we may be perfectly sure are 
; essential do not, in point of fact, come in for first attention in any 
composition-teaching process. There is plenty of objective experi- 
mental evidence to show that attention at the beginning of a teach- 
ing procedure to matters of form or convention cramps and distorts 
the normal action of pupils’ minds in thinking and expression. 

If we are to determine its place and value, we need to see the 
small but difficult problem of correctness as an important matter of 
making ideas fully transparent, neither fogged by pretentiousness 
or stylism, nor smeared by offensive low-caste forms—in other 
words, by any sort of bad taste. In its proper order, this negative 
virtue of essential literacy finds its due place, not at the beginning 
| of the composition series, but in the process of revision and proof- 

reading and in the resultant drill and study which follow attempts 
at real expression. This parallel is close to the relation between lit- 
erature and study-reading. It is obviously necessary to learn speed 
and skill in getting the meaning from print. It is probable that we 
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need to do this at another time from the period of real enjoyment 
of literature. But this does not mean that we will deliberately and 
formally teach all the mechanical skills first, and let the enjoyment 
and appreciation of books wait. By separating our procedure and 
doing each thing at its proper time, we can prove it quite possible 
to do both necessary things: to keep enjoyment of literature con- 
stant and progressive, while we at another time build up reserves 
of skill in reading, for attacking more difficult matters later on. 
So far we may seem committed wholly to fluency first; to let- 
ting children talk as fast and freely as they can; to paralleling in 
the classroom the rough and uncultivated expression of street and 
playground. To demonstrate the complete fallacy of this argument 
we need only examine available stores of stenographic reports of 
children’s and young people’s normal speech. Mr. C. H. Matravers, 
of Manitowoc, Wisconsin, has valuable records of this kind for his 
current study of the social values of forms. We all know what the 


rambling, unorganized performance of kindergarten and primary 


grades is like: breathless, all connected by “ands,” and given all 
at once. The speech of older children in junior and senior high 
school, as reported in their ordinary walks and gatherings, is 
strangely similar. In spite of years of composition teaching we find 
the same breathless continuance, 

For remedy of such a condition neither the proponents of flu- 
ency nor those of formal and conventional accuracy have much 
help to offer. An impartial examination of the evidence in hand, 
indeed, leads one to cry a plague on both their houses. We want 
neither unguided fluency, reproducing the conditions of street and 
playground in our classrooms, nor a formalizing and conventional- 
izing of children’s speech for which we cannot discover full warrant 
in real cultivated English outside of schools. Everything that we 
are learning about language as a form of behavior reinforces the 
idea that this achievement of convention must come about as a 
matter of social adaptation, and not from the usual correction, 
compulsion, and repetition in the classroom. On the other hand, 
there is no evidence that the propagation of fluency has ever got us 
anywhere. 

We do not want fluency first; we demand, first, thought about 
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experience, and its organization to meet social needs. Excellent 
teachers in the primary grades are giving children live and limited 
subject matter, and then encouraging them to think quietly for two 
or three minutes while they assemble the things they want to say 
into a few clear statements. In such ways they are achieving quite 
remarkable and usable results, not less beautiful and childlike in 
their spontaneity than the fluent ramble of the child who is voluble 
and unprepared. These teachers have probably the cue to all our 
development in future. They are working first for neither fluency 
nor formal accuracy, but for development of thought, organized 
and fitted to its purpose. 

We are learning enough about the psychology of thinking, of 
speech, and of writing to know that the first task in dealing with 
subject matter is intelligently digesting our raw material of sensa- 
tion and idea, and then skilfully adapting our thought to men’s pas- 
sions and prepossessions so that what we say may gain entrance to 
their minds. We are finding that Aristotle’s Rhetoric went surpris- 
ingly far beyond modern treatments of the subject. It appears to 
voice a fundamental realization that composition occurs, not in a 
vacuum, but in a social situation; that it is in fact of a piece with 
all the rest of behavior. The first two books of Aristotle, which Dr. 
Baldwin has named “The Speaker and His Speech-Materials” and 
“The Speaker and His Audience,” contain a basic philosophy 
without which our jargon of unity, coherence, and mass, pureness, 
propriety, and precision, and all the remaining apparatus of cor- 
rectness is actually empty and meaningless. Organization of mate- 
rials, a social procedure, must be our first step in composition. 
“Fluency first” breaks over and tears down this fundamental pre- 
requisite; formal accuracy or correctness is not first in either time 
or importance. 

With our attention, then, fixed on a wide interpretation of es- 
sentials, including clarity of thought as a matter of social adapta- 
tion in expression, and with some notion of the order in which to 
attack these fundamentals, we can work out our schoolroom prob- 
lems. Knowing that speech and writing are social, we can center 
our attack on the discovery of those social situations which actually 


*C. S. Baldwin, The Ancient Theory of Rhetoric (Longman’s, 1925), chap. i. 
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not so much the 





lead to organized speech and writing in adult life 
scrappy business of conversation as the multifarious needs and 
occasions for connected discourse. We know that criticism, to be 
effective, must come from persons genuinely interested in the sub- 
stance of what is said, and not from merely professional harpies 
and sticklers and their assistants in a classroom. We must see to it, 
then, that the English class becomes a true social audience, organ- 
ized and directed by a teacher who is herself a living and sympa- 
thetic hearer and reader. And out of all this we can build a study 
of organization of what is to be said or written, of its adaptation to 
real problems and situations, of its purposes and social criticism. 

In the companion fields of reading and literature, we are, 
through such studies as those of Dr. Miles, capitalizing and carry- 
ing farther the many excellent elementary-grade reading investiga- 
tions. We are finding the vital necessity of such elements as speed 
in reading, and are making some analysis of the multifarious ele- 
ments of comprehension. Furthermore, we are going beyond this 
area of skills in our constant insistence upon literature as a fund of 
vital experience. We are trying to cultivate, and even to assess 
somewhat more directly and efficiently than we have done, the con- 
tribution which literature can make to the realization of life experi- 
ence. Our measurements have become surprisingly skilful at evalu- 
ating comprehension and even something of appreciation, and thus 
helping us and our pupils to lay hold of the fundamental elements 
of these large and elusive entities. 

There seems to be no good reason why we cannot go an equal 
distance in assessing the sense of reality which children feel in en- 
countering an experience. The eighth-grader recently who re- 
marked, after hearing Frost’s poem on blueberries, “My lips and 
teeth is all blue with ’em,” had the sense of vivid participation 
which we want him to get. Just so far as pupils can make choices 
and express their own reactions in these ways, so far we can both 
cultivate and evaluate their progress toward any goal. We are 
building our book lists for outside reading from children’s choice 
and expression of normal reactions as far as we can get them. We 
hope to go still farther in revising our courses of study, not upon 
pupils’ unguided choice, but upon the actual response which we find 
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pupils making to pieces of literature in situations as normal and 
lifelike as possible. All of this is tremendously to the good. 

It is necessary to find some better determinant of what are 
good and useful practices than the general consensus o1 opinion 
that we have so far had to depend upon. There is plenty of evi- 
dence in recent studies to show that such collection of judgments is 
often not only futile, but sometimes positively misleading in our 
evaluation of practices and our making of courses of study. We 
must, if we can possibly do so, get more sure and objective means 
than these. It is most probable that we have derived all the benefit 
we can hope to gain in our teaching procedures from polling the 
opinions of philosophers, specialists, administrators, editors, and 
other persons either inside or outside the schoolroom. We have, of 
course, had, and will have, many helpful suggestions put before us 
by this method; but now our problem is to find the only genuine 
and essential basis for every decision upon either course of study or 
method; the actual outcomes; the reactions of the pupils them- 
selves. 

It is easy to be fooled about these supposed outcomes. It is 
probable we are going, in the next ten years or more of English 
teaching, to see a development of objective measurement compara- 
ble only to the evolution of modern airplanes and speed cars from 
the one-lunged, hacking gas engine and the ridiculous benzine 
buggy of the late nineteenth century. Inso far as the English Coun- 
cil keeps its investigation to really objective considerations in its 
research activities, we can be sure of facing an almost illimitable 
future of progress, for we shall be basing on sure and positive 
foundations; children’s actual response to the treatments we ad- 
minister, and, equally important, specific assessments of the use 
and validity of these outcomes in the world outside our schools. 

All our limitation of so-called “essentials” within our subjects 
will be valuable, for it will leave us free to consider much wider 
implications of English teaching. Now that we have saved the 
world for democracy, no one seems to be very much interested in 
democracy. As a matter of fact, the only important argument for it 
as a form of human society seems to be that it may be very educa- 
tive for everybody concerned in it. To the schooling of young peo- 
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ple which will fit them for being further educated by living in a 
democracy—because they have already had the experience, and 
have been helped to evaluate results—our schools are necessarily 
and rightly dedicated. 

I would not put upon English teaching the usual burden of full 
responsibility for the ethical, esthetic, and social salvation of all 
our pupils; but we do have a chance for contribution in all these 
ways. The decay of instruction in the classics leaves English the 
residuary legatee of the classic literatures. So far we have chiefly 
suffered by inheriting their grammar; but of that incubus we are in 
a fair way to rid ourselves by learning something about the gram- 
mar of English itself. But world-literature, so far as it can be ap- 
prehended by youngsters in high school and can be found in ade- 
quate English dress, is a happy field for our adventure, and all the 
possible usufruct of that field may be ours. 

Moreover, though we are not responsible for all the ethical and 
mental delinquencies of our pupils, we cannot blink the conse- 
quences of the kind of thinking we allow them to do in our classes. 
If we are content with loose and careless repetition of copied or- 
ganizations and with reflected ideas from books, we are the worst 
possible guides of young people. Power of thought through its ex- 
pression must be the ultimate value of courses in composition, just 
as measurably matured and enriched experience should be that of 
literature. 

Nor can we continue to teach classics without regard to their 
implications and outcomes in pupils’ social attitudes. The litera- 
ture of chauvinistic patriotism, of glorification of war, of compla- 
cent admiration of conduct that is antisocial, that literature that 
sets one people or one caste against another, must be found out and 
eliminated from our courses of study, or else must be taught with 
certitude of its proper prophylaxis. If the stories of Sir Galahad 
teach untrue and impracticable ideas about courage to young peo- 
ple in high school who are reaching out after reality, we had better 
substitute for them stories of true and possible heroism. I have 
found no knightly legends as terrible in their picture of undaunted 
courage, or as powerfully beautiful, as the account of some of the 
adventures in Captain Scott’s last expedition as told by Apsley 
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Cherry-Garrard in The Worst Journey in the World. If Launcelot 
and Elaine” gives untrue ideals of languishing love and false devo- 
tion, perhaps we had better replace it with better and truer pictures 
by George Eliot, or Hardy, or Howells. We have, I repeat, no sole 
responsibility for pupils’ ethical reactions to pieces of literature 
that we teach; and yet we must consider these matters in the light 
of careful study of just what does really happen in pupils’ thoughts 
and emotions as far as we can determine these things. A fine ex- 
pression of an ideal to which we can well pay more attention here 
is given in this quotation from one of my colleagues: 

Whether the run of the human drama is to be long or short, it promises 
to be long enough before the curtain falls, if fall it must, for the decrease of 
suffering and the increase of happiness; long enough to win great numbers of 
men from acquisitive scheming to creative endeavor, and to make beauty far 
more pervasive of life than it is. And that is what matters." 


There is no limit to the possibilities for the alert teacher of 
English today. Everybody is looking for leadership in revision of 
courses, in re-examination of methods, in serious consideration of 
actual outcomes or objectives. Whoever can make a contribution 
to the definite, reasoned consideration of these problems, in view of 
all the available data from every source, may add more to the many 
leagues of progress we are covering in these rapid days. Variation 
and ferment are signs of hope. It is our business to develop ways of 
finding and sifting out the hopeful variations, and to build an art 
of teaching English which will be sure and firm in its major lines 
and yet leave constant room for growth and change to fit the un- 
guessable future. 


*M. C. Otto, Natural Laws and Human Hopes (Holt, 1926). 







































THE VIRTUES OF THE SECOND-RATE 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


When in the district school I studied arithmetic—and I did not 
learn enough to compute accurately how long ago that was—there 
was one particular horror known as the G.C.D., which, while it re- 
minded me of the Grand Central Depot, really alluded to the Great- 
est Common Divisor. If I remember rightly, which is improbable, 
you could take a string of different figures, and then the highest 
number that would divide each and all of them was the G.C.D. 

Now I explain the smashing popularity of writers like the late 
Gene Stratton Porter, Harold Bell Wright, and Zane Grey—to 
mention three—by this mathematical symbol. They are Greatest 
Common Divisors. You can take six hundred thousand readers of 
various ages and conditions of life, and Harold Bell Wright will “go 
into” every one of them. 

Some distinguished novelists are like lofty peaks. Few ascend 
them, and those who do so breathe rarefied air. There are writers 
whose fame is high and secure who have never had many readers; 
and there are writers who have an enormous public and no fame. 
George Meredith and Henry James were men of genius; and there 
will always be enough people of taste and discrimination to save 
not only their names, but even some of their books, from oblivion. 
But neither of these authors nor the brave publishers who produced 
them made much money. Both Meredith and James would have 
liked to have a million readers; perhaps it is to their credit that 
they made no compromises to increase the sales of their works; per- 
haps they could not have succeeded in such an undertaking had 
they tried. 

While in the long run of the centuries it is popularity that de- 
termines a writer’s fame—not only Shakespeare, but every first- 
rate English poet has today many thousands of readers—there are 
some works of genius that obtain from the multitude an instant 
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response and others which at first seem to make no impact. But 
there are also “trashy” books which sell like gasoline, and there are 
trashy books which do not sell at all. It is a comforting thought 
that the majority of trashy books have a smaller sale than master- 
pieces, and that the best book ever written has had, has, and will 
have, the largest sale of all. 

It won’t do to prefer posterity to popularity; posterity is more 
cruel to the average writer than are his contemporaries. He that is 
unknown, let him be unknown still. Nearly every great author who 
has lived thirty years after the publication of his first book has seen 
the travail of his soul and been satisfied. Shakespeare was the most 
popular Elizabethan dramatist. Ben Jonson, the foremost press 
agent of his time, said that his friend Shakespeare had surpassed all 
the writers of Greece and Rome; which was exactly what John 
Dryden, the foremost press agent of his time, said of Ais contempo- 
rary, Milton. Gray’s Elegy, Byron’s Childe Harold, Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam, Kipling’s Recessional were popular two weeks after 
their publication, and they are popular in 1926. In the long run the 
best books have the largest sales. 

It won’t do, therefore, to sneer at popularity or at writers who 
are popular. Abie’s Irish Rose has not yet had as many perform- 
ances as Hamlet. 

In every age, however, there are certain novelists of prodigious 
vogue, whose works nevertheless are to expert critics and to readers 
of good taste unimportant and even negligible. The common people 
read them gladly, and the Scribes and Pharisees regard them with 
scorn. When our high-school teachers and college professors wish 
to relieve their systems of accumulated bile, they pour out before 
their sceptical pupils bitter denunciations of Harold Bell Wright, 
Gene Stratton Porter, and Zane Grey. They try to persuade their 
flocks that the books by these writers are not interesting; but the 
flocks know that they are, and instead of despising the novelists, 
they lose confidence in their instructors. These well-meaning but 
tactless teachers remind me of prohibition orators who try to per- 
suade their audiences that alcoholic drinks do not taste good, when 
those in the audience who have made the experiment know the ora- 
tor is mistaken. If you begin your arguments or denunciations with 
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verifiable fact, your subsequent pleading will be more impressive, 
more persuasive, and therefore more fruitful. 

Far be it from me to pretend that Mr. Wright and Mr. Grey 
are literary artists, or to enter the lists as a champion of their 
works. What I have read of them has not left me with an insatiable 
appetite for more; and I am quite sure that they do not need me 
any more than I need them. But here is a fact, a fact of interest to 
all students of books and of human nature: Of the “works” of 
Porter and of Wright, over nine million copies have been sold, and 
as we rate five readers to every copy, each of these two worthies has 
an audience of forty-five million readers. What does this mean? 
Many will say it means that the public loves trash. I don’t believe 
it; the majority of books are trash, and the majority of books do 
not sell. Other critics and some unsuccessful writers say that they 
could write just the same sort of thing if they would stoop to it; 
I don’t believe it. The financial rewards of popularity are so great 
that any number of writers would produce tales of adventure if 
they were sure in advance of a million readers. 

In other words, I do not believe the reason that so many school- 
boys and schoolgirls read these novels is because the novels are 
trash; I think it is possible that the boys and girls read these books 
because of their good qualities rather than because of their defects. 
Why is it that these authors are Greatest Common Divisors? Why 
do they make the largest appeal to the largest number of people? 

Well, in the first place they are novelists, and the foremost of 
living novelists, Thomas Hardy, says that the novel should tell a 
story. The average schoolboy knows that the new book by Wright, 
Porter, or Grey will have a good story. The majority of our novel- 
ists—those with a greater intellectual endowment than the Terrible 
Three—either will not or cannot tell a story. All they have is a 
time plot beginning with the smells the baby had in his cradle, of 
no conceivable interest to anyone except the novelist, going on with 
his fights and loves at school, etc., etc. Most people are like the 
Sultan in the Arabian Nights: they love a good story. Wright, 
Porter, and Grey will furnish it. The lives of most schoolboys and 
girls is not romantic or unusual; in the novel they get an escape 
from life, a change of air, a vacation; and there is nothing school- 
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boys love more than a vacation. Again, however deficient in con- 
duct boys and girls may be, they instinctively love courage, honor, 
truth, beauty, magnanimity. The novels of the Terrible Three 
work for righteousness. In the eternal conflict between good and 
evil these Greatest Common Divisors are on the right side; even if 
they do not know much about style, or much about psychology, or 
much about the subtlety of motive, they do know the difference be- 
tween right and wrong—something that some much bepraised nov- 
elists seem to have forgotten or to think unimportant. 
Furthermore, man is not an intellectual, but a sentimental, ani- 
. mal. It is by no accident that Rousseau and Byron have had more 
influence than Kant and Mill. War releases the primitive instincts 
of humanity; and in the recent war German scientists became as 
sloppily sentimental as the crudest evangelist, and so did the sci- 
entists of all other countries. Now these popular novelists, either 
consciously or unconsciously, know this fundamental quality in 
human nature; they have the touch that makes the whole world kin. 

I respectfully suggest to school teachers who are worried be- 
cause their pupils prefer Wright to Hawthorne, that they cease 
worrying. That, instead of denouncing or ridiculing Wright’s 
books, they sympathize with the enthusiasm of the pupil, and point 
out what in Wright’s work is really good. After having won the 
pupil’s confidence by sympathy and a sharing of interest in the 
same subject, the teacher is then in a position to suggest reading 
which has all of Wright’s excitement with beauty and dignity of 
style, say Treasure Island ; and from that one may proceed to more 
difficult heights. 

I do not believe the majority of these very school teachers and 
other cultivated mature readers began in early youth by reading 
great books exclusively; I think they read Jack Harkaway, and 
Old Sleuth, and the works of Oliver Optic and Horatio Alger. From 
these enchanters they learned a thing of tremendous importance— 
the delight of reading. Once having learned that, having found that 
a book, easily procurable, is the key to happy recreation, they ob- 
tained a never failing resource of happiness. Once a taste for read- 
ing is formed, it can be improved. But it is improbable that boys 
and girls who have never cared to read a good story will later enjoy 
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stories by good artists. The Greatest Common Divisors are not 
corrupting youth; they are in many instances leading youth into 
the garden of literature. 

A similar thing is observable in poetry. If a boy learns to love 
highly exciting narrative poetry, or pretty sentiments set to easy 
tunes, it is more probable that he will later love great poetry than 
if he never caught the lilt of words in youth. 

Nothing that I have said is at variance with one of my oft-ex- 
pressed beliefs: Those parents who are not only deeply interested 
in the welfare of their children, but are capable of setting them a 
’ good example and are themselves persons of mature taste, do not 
need to use the Greatest Common Divisor so often. They can, by 
sympathetic intercourse with their children and by patience; bring 
them up from the start on the Bible, Shakespeare, Bunyan, Swift, 
Defoe, and other writers of genius; but a large number of boys and 
girls come to our schools from uncultivated homes and from par- 
ents who are stupid, or selfish, or silly; these children must learn 
the magic of books, and it is my belief that the makers of exciting 
stories, with sentiment laid on thick, with heroes and heroines who 
are brave, honorable, and virtuous, are performing a public service. 

Instead of being shocked by the popularity of these Greatest 
Common Divisors, I am shocked by the fact that today in America 
many of our teachers in high schools and universities openly praise 
writers who are, according to Christian morals, abominable. Is it 
surprising that... .? 














THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN ITS RELATION TO THE 
TEACHING OF COMPOSITION’ 


WILBUR E. GILMAN 


A distinguished American jurist recently asked a university 
professor the somewhat startling question: “Is there any institu- 
tion in this country to which I can send my son with the assurance 
that he will learn to speak and to write, correctly and effectively, 
his own language?” The shortcomings of our academic instruction 
in English composition implied by this query should arouse us to 
investigate our failure to inspire our college youths with a sincere 
desire to use their language with accuracy and force. 

Since correctness of speech is, like etiquette, a matter of refine- 
ment, our college students, who are supposedly seekers after cul- 
ture, should require no special incentive to learn their language. 
But so many people regard the language as purely a means for 
expressing their thoughts, and are satisfied if they make them- 
selves understood, that the teacher of English composition must 
have considerable enthusiasm for his subject, as well as special 
ways of presenting his material, in order to win from his students 
respect for their language. What Samuel Johnson says in refer- 
ence to all teaching is particularly true of teaching English compo- 
sition: ‘Every man, that has ever undertaken to instruct others, 
can tell what slow advances he has been able to make, and how 
much patience it requires to recall vagrant inattention, to stimu- 
late sluggish indifference, and to rectify absurd misapprehension.” 

One way of making composition more attractive to immature 
students is to insist upon a more adequate background in the Eng- 
lish language as a requirement for instructors in writing. Although 

* For suggestions concerning the development of this subject I am indebted to 
Professor B. S. Monroe, of Cornell University, and for helpful criticisms I am 
grateful to several members of the faculty of the University of Missouri. 


Epi1tor’s Note.—Although Mr. Gilman’s article is addressed particularly to col- 
lege and university teachers, it applies almost equally well to high-school instructors. 
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most instructors have had at least one course in Old English and 
the English language, their knowledge of the subjects is often 
somewhat superficial. A great many who are interested in English 
literature have a horror of linguistics or so-called “philology,” 
and take it as a necessary evil without making it a part of their 
working equipment for the teaching of composition. 

From what follows, the reader should not assume that the 
writer is advocating a knowledge of the language as the only requi- 
site for successful teaching of composition, or is contending that 
details of language are more important than clear thinking and 
careful organization of subject matter. In fact no one would be 
more willing than the writer to say that the first requirement of a 
teacher of composition is sound common sense. An instructor in 
rhetoric who stresses etymology and linguistic changes and over- 
looks careful selection of material and logical presentation of 
ideas misapplies his energy as much as a carpenter who spends 
two-thirds of his time in sharpening his tools and one-third in pre- 
paring his lumber and building his house. Of course students 
should not be asked to devote too much of their time to the lan- 
guage tools; yet the tools play a sufficient part to call for some 
careful attention. The following arguments, therefore, are pre- 
sented merely as a basis for the conclusion that an English in- 
structor should be familiar with linguistic development in order 
to treat with accuracy and sanity the problems of composition con- 
cerned with language and style. 

In the first place, a teacher should understand the develop- 
ment of the English language through the Old and Middle English 
periods to the present time, and should know its relation to other 
branches of the same family of languages, as a background or as 
an orientation for an accurate classroom discussion of grammar 
and usage. Students are almost certain to ask questions about 
words and the reasons for their use in particular ways. The in- 
structor who has had sufficient training in the history of the lan- 
guage will be so much interested in words that he will stimulate 
and encourage the interest of his students. As a result, he is cer- 
tain to make progress in developing in their minds that intellectual 
curiosity which should lead to mastery of expression. 
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On the other hand, an instructor without this familiarity with 
the history of the language is almost sure either to make curious 
blunders in his explanations of particular constructions or to be- 
come pedantic about meticulous points of usage. A teacher will 
sometimes say dogmatically that such adverbs as “slow” and 
“quick,” which have no endings in modern English and differ in 
no way from the corresponding adjective forms, are adjectives 
used as adverbs or are incorrect forms for “slowly” and “quickly.” 
Not having studied Old English, he cannot explain that some Eng- 
lish adverbs of manner do not end in /y, a suffix derived from Old 
English lice, meaning “like,” but belong to a group that formerly 
ended in é, lost that ending during the leveling process of the Mid- 
dle English period, and are now identical in spelling with the ad- 
jectives from which they were formed. The pedantic instructor 
may insist upon students’ using “who” instead of “that,” not know- 
ing that “that” is just as good a relative pronoun as “who,” and 
historically older; or he may dictate that the student must never 
end a sentence with a preposition, not understanding that this 
construction is an old and legitimate English idiom used by good 
writers. It is such prejudice and misguided dogmatic instruction 
that tend to make writing mechanical and stilted. 

In the second place, an instructor untrained in the linguistic 
changes which our language has undergone will have inaccurate 
information upon modern English grammar which he will pass on 
to his students. He should base his instruction upon historical 
graminar, not upon formal descriptive grammar, since university 
students are mature enough to comprehend the facts which account 
for the present state of our language. The teacher without a full 
realization of the processes in the development of the language 
cannot hope to present, from the historical point of view, gram- 
matical points which it may be necessary for him to discuss. He 
is liable to be misled by the descriptive grammarians to stress the 
irregularity of verbs not inflected with ed in the past, whereas he 
should know that they are just as regular, but are surviving exam- 
ples of Old English strong verbs conjugated according to perfectly 
regular rules. Or, similarly, he may make the common error of 
calling attention to the “irregular” plurals of nouns (those not 
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formed by adding s to the singular), which are linquistically just 
as important and just as regular as those for the so-called “regular” 
forms, but whose Old English ancestors belong to different declen- 
sions. An understanding of the operation of ablaut and umlaut 
would help to correct the instructor’s misapprehension of these 
matters. Again, he may be a victim of the popular notion that all 
adjectives ending in ed are formed from participles, whereas he 
should know that there were two separate endings: ed for the par- 
ticiple, and ede for the adjective, the final e of the latter form hav- 
ing been lost. The adjective “talented” illustrates the falsity of the 
conception, since we have no verb “to talent” from which the ad- 
jective could have been formed. A university teacher should have 
sufficient knowledge to correct the false ideas and misapprehen- 
sions which students bring with them from secondary schools as 
the result of having studied textbooks written by schoolmen who 
are not scholars but merely textbook writers. Incidentally, it may 
be pointed out that the instructor will find it easy to hold the inter- 
est of his class by calling attention to these errors, because it is 
psychologically sound to say that anyone is interested in the novel 
or the unusual; and furthermore, it is quite generally true that stu- 
dents will listen very respectfully to someone who seems to have 
more accurate information than had their previous teachers. 

A number of instances can be cited in which the explanation of 
apparently irregular modern forms is dependent upon the appli- 
cation of principles of historical grammar. The indirect-object 
construction, for example, was once indicated by an inflectional 
ending on the noun in the dative case which expressed the idea of 
indirect object and made a preposition “to” or “for” unnecessary. 
A survival of the dative ending exists in the pronoun “him.” In 
order to explain the use of “the” in the sentence: “For neither if 
we eat, are we the better; neither if we eat not, are we the worse,” 
one must know that the “the” is not the article, but the instru- 
mental singular of the demonstrative pronoun, sé, séo0, dei, writ- 
ten in Old English, Sy or 3é, and meaning ‘‘on that account.” 
To give the reason for the expression “a forty-foot rope,” for which 
we never substitute ‘“‘a forty-feet rope,’ one must understand that 
a custom of Old English grammar called for the partitive genitive 
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with words of measure, value, and the like, and that the genitive 
plural of fot in Old English was féta, whereas the nominative and 
accusative form was fét. In Middle English times the final a, of 
course, became e, and later the the final e was lost; consequently 
the resulting genitive plural form is identical with the singular. 
Another excellent illustration of the importance of historical gram- 
mar is observed in the changes in the inflectional endings of the 
verb from Old English to modern English. These details, if made 
too learned or carried too far, will, of course, become tedious to 
Freshmen; but it is nevertheless true that an appreciation of the 
significance of grammatical constructions will make students more 
exact in their sentence structure. 

Yet another very essential feature in the argument that an in- 
structor should know the English language is the necessity for 
stressing the native elements in our language, to counteract the 
impressions gained by students from their study of foreign lan- 
guages, particularly Latin, that the language is largely dependent 
upon foreign sources and that English grammar is like Latin gram- 
mar. That the students gain these impressions is not a sufficient 
reason for dispensing with the study of Latin, for the uninflected 
modern English is a less satisfactory medium for a grammatical 
discipline than the Latin and Greek languages. Professor Corson 
maintains that though the modern English is peculiarly adapted, 
from its uninflected character, to a discipline in logical analysis, 
Old English, since it is inflected, should be studied as a grammat- 
ical discipline in the absence of the study of Latin and Greek, and 
since it is the foundation of modern grammar, should be learned 
as an indispensable aid in tracing the origin of modern English 
construction and phraseology. Because Latin was the language of 
scholars for several centuries after Old English times, English 
grammar was based upon Latin grammar, with the unfortunate re- 
sult that we have a great deal of meaningless terminology in mod- 
ern English grammar. Professor Corson translates a pertinent 
Latin passage from a book written in 1653 by Dr. Wallis: “They 
all subject this our English tongue too much to the rule of Latin, 
and deliver many useless precepts respecting the cases, genders, 
and declensions of nouns, the tenses, moods, and conjugations of 
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verbs, the government of nouns and verbs, and other like things, 
which are altogether foreign to our tongue, and beget confusion 
and obscurity rather than serve for explanation.’ In discussing the 
attempts of some grammarians to Latinize English grammar, Pro- 
fessor Otto Jespersen declares that the English and Americans 
should be “proud of the nobly simple structure of their language, 
instead of trying to give five cases to English nouns, which can be 
achieved only through a gross falsification of scientific facts.’ 

In an article called “English Historical Grammar,’’* Mark H. 
Liddell directs attention to the fallacy of learning what English 
grammar would have been had English had the good fortune to be 
Latin, and then learning Latin grammar to explain it all. He says: 
“Such a grammar has for its basis inflection, and for its unit a 
part of speech. Hence we had—and still have to some extent— 
inflection playing the chief rdle in the grammar of a language 
whose tendency has been to shuffle off inflections as fast as possi- 
ble.” Farther on he states: “This sort of grammar considered the 
study of language as something quite apart from the use of lan- 
guage; its end was perfect mechanical thinking by means of for- 
mulas, not perfect natural thinking based upon experience.”’ The 
writer contends that there is for English but one kind of grammar, 
and that is historical grammar, or at least explanatory grammar 
founded upon a historical and comparative basis, since the phe- 
nomena of the English speech are scientifically intelligible only 
in the light of their development, and must be studied from a his- 
torical basis in order to perceive their nature, their causes, and 
their tendencies. We can come to an appreciation of our language 
only by ceasing to treat it as if it were yesterday’s creation instead 
of the growth of centuries of experience. 

A linguistic background is also important to the instructor in 
English composition because it enables him to interest his students 
in their language. By pointing out, from time to time, the origin 
and etymology of particular words, he can make them more con- 
scious of what it means to express themselves with nicety or ex- 

* Hiram Corson, Syllabus, p. 40. 

*“The Teaching of Grammar,” English Journal, XIII, 172. 

* Atlantic Monthly, LXXXII, 98. 
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actitude. The foreign borrowings and processes of word-formation 
and the native means of increasing our vocabulary, if presented 
well, fascinate most people. Instead of tedious lists of words, the 
instructor should prepare short, clear discussions of the steps in 
the development of common words—preferably discussions re- 
lated to particular expressions used in composition. In the study 
of the words “machine,” “carriage,” “starvation,” “breakfast,” 
“mob,” and “grovel,” for example, is it not of interest for the in- 
structor to show that “machine” must be a late, rather than early, 
borrowing from the French because the accent falls upon the last 
syllable, whereas “carriage,” in contrast to “garage,’”’ must be 
an early borrowing since it obeys the native English impulse, in- 
herited from primitive Germanic, to accent the first syllable; that 
“starvation” is a hybrid with a native stem and a borrowed Latin 
suffix; that “breakfast” is a native compound of a verb and an 
object; that “mob” is a clip word from the Latin mobile vulgus; 
and that the verb “grovel” is a back-formation from the adverb 
“groveling”? In other words, is it not valuable to attempt to im- 
part to students something of the romance of language? Is it not 
stimulating? 

In order to bring out more clearly what we mean by this last 
point, we may quote from one of Professor Ernest Weekley’s en- 
gaging books a passage which presents an interesting development 
in meanings: 


» « 


) 


The titles of two great medieval officers, the constable and the marshal, 
mean the same thing. “Constable,” Old French conestable (connétable) is 
Latin comes stabuli, stable fellow, and “marshal,” the first element of which is 
cognate with mare, while the second is modern German Schalk, “rascal,” ex- 
presses the same idea in German. Both “constable” and “marshal” are now 
used of very high positions, but Policeman X and the farrier-marshal, or shoe- 
ing-smith, of a troop of cavalry, remind them of the base degrees by which 
they did ascend.® 


Doubtless most teachers make use of the material in Greenough 
and Kittredge, Words and Their Ways in English Speech. Such 
information, if presented in the right way, may lead to greater 
care in the use of words, to deeper appreciation of the English 


*The Romance of Words, p. 82. 
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language, and to closer observation of details in writing; and cer- 
tainly it ought to counteract certain aspects of the study of com- 
position which give rise to the “dryness” of which students so fre- 
quently complain. 

It may be argued that a conscientious and efficient instructor 
will find adequate information of this sort in such sources as the 
Oxford Dictionary without spending time during his period of 
preparation to go into the intricacies of a study of linguistic de- 
velopment. Does the average instructor of Freshman English have 
more leisure for linguistic study than he had as an undergraduate? 
Will he take the trouble to consult the Oxford Dictionary unless 
he has a real understanding of the English language and unless he 
has aroused and fostered a sincere appreciation of its historical 
development? Will he know which words are likely to have inter- 
esting or significant etymologies? Also, will he be able to inter- 
pret his information in every case without the background which 
only a knowledge of the development of the language can furnish? 

An instructor must not forget that there is a danger in carry- 
ing word study too far. As M. H. Liddell remarked: “It can be 
made comparatively interesting because it calls attention to pecu- 
liar developments of word meanings and unexpected associations 
of ideas. But it has little educational value. It only develops a 
petty attention to details without knowledge of their significance, 
and produces in the student the idea that he has exhausted the 
subject.” That the same writer approves of the study of words 
in the broad sense is discernible in the following statement: “But 
surely a student with an accurate and correct knowledge of what 
his language is will be able to use it with more ease and power than 
one without such knowledge.” Word study is but the seasoning, 
not the meat for a satisfactory course in English composition. 

One other point Professor H. C. Wyld emphasizes in the His- 
torical Study of the Mother-Tongue: 

It is desirable that students should realize that much that is considered 
“vulgar” in English is merely so by convention—for the reason, that is, that 
the polite dialect has selected another form, but that a very large number of 
“vulgarisms” are historically quite as “correct” as the received form. This 
knowledge must tend to a saner and a more scientific view of what is “right” or 
“wrong” in speech.® 


* Preface, p. viii. 
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The importance in composition of a different aspect of this matter 
he brings out clearly: 

The literary form of a language which is still spoken, however, is forever 

receiving fresh life from the colloquial speech. As new words or expressions 
come into use in the spoken language, they are gradually promoted to a place in 
the language of literature, and they often remain in use here after they have 
ceased to be employed in the ordinary colloquial speech of everyday life. Thus 
the written form of a living language does not become fixed, but is forever 
undergoing regeneration and rejuvenation. But this new life comes primarily 
from the spoken language.’ 
“Rascal,” “snob,” “chum,” “pluck,” “dude,” “pal,” “skyscraper,” 
and “bellhop” are a few miscellaneous examples of words trans- 
ferred from colloquial to standard speech at various times in the 
development of the language. How can an instructor make this 
whole matter clear to his class unless he has some conception of 
the history of language? 

Although composition and literature are frequently, if not 
usually, taught in conjunction with each other in the same course, 
we have been wholly concerned with the relation of a knowledge 
of the English language to the teaching of composition, and not to 
the teaching of literature. This distinction is important because 
the approach to literature is, for the most part, wholly different 
from the approach to composition, although the two are interde- 
pendent in accomplishing the aims in the teaching of English. 
Literature, to be appreciated, calls for synthesis first and analysis 
afterward; whereas composition, to be valuable, calls for analysis 
first and synthesis afterward. Literature, if it fulfils its purpose, 
must make an immediate appeal as a whole. Therefore, in the 
treatment of literature in the classroom, instructors should not be- 
come so engrossed with explanations of unique details of language, 
whose contributions to an understanding of the context are remote 
or nonexistent, that the student fails to grasp or to appreciate the 
spiritual value of the work as a whole. As Professor Corson 
phrased his criticism of teachers who are guilty of this practice: 
“With literature as a power they have nothing to do: its value 
with them consists in its furnishing material for various kinds of 
drill which deal with things quite apart from whatever constitutes 


*P. 32. 
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the power of any work of genius.’”* But our argument for a close 
relation between a thorough knowledge of the English language 
and the successful teaching of English composition remains unim- 
paired by this necessary restriction in its application to the teach- 
ing of literature. 

What, then, is the conclusion to which our facts lead us? Can 
we escape the position that a working knowledge of the develop- 
ment of the English language is fundamental to an instructor who 
wishes to make his teaching of English composition accurate, 
spontaneous, interesting, or inspiring? An understanding of Eng- 
lish linguistic changes is essential (1) to furnish a background in 
order correctly to answer the questions of the alert and serious 
students concerning the reasons for using language in certain spe- 
cific ways; (2) to give a perspective which will enable the in- 
structor to interpret English grammar scientifically; (3) to con- 
vince the instructor that it is important to overcome impressions 
of students that English is for the most part indebted to Latin; 
and (4) to provide the instructor with the necessary information 
to interest students in the romance of language and to explain how 
words have come to mean what they do. For these reasons it is 
clear that an instructor is not properly equipped to teach compo- 
sition successfully without an ability to apply the facts of linguis- 
tic development to the various aspects of training students in 
writing; that cases where composition is taught superficially or 
mechanically are largely the result of inability to make this ap- 
plication; and that the carelessness and lack of interest on the 
part of students are in large measure the inevitable consequences 
of the failure of the instructor to go below the surface of his sub- 
ject. Is it not likely, furthermore, that insistence upon a familiar- 
ity with the historical development of the language as a require- 
ment for instructors in composition will help materially to dispel 
the pernicious notion that anyone with a university degree can 
teach English composition? 


* Aims of Literary Study, p. 28. 
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HOW TO LEAD THE DOUBLE LIFE 
WALTER BARNES 


When a man finds himself between the horns of a dilemma, he 
had best adjust himself into the most comfortable sitting posture 
and keep himself balanced by grasping both horns. In such a posi- 
tion I have found myself; such an adjustment I have made. 
Whereupon, knowing that certain friends of mine, and suspecting 
that many other teachers and professional people are having a 
rough time of it on one horn or the other, I hasten to make public 
my discovery. 

The dilemma for most teachers is this: the teacher—at least, 
the teacher in all schools except perhaps the highly technical schools 
and the graduate schools—must teach the rudiments, the elements 
of his subject; he must be able to range freely over all the simple 
essentials of his field; he must deal every day with the knowledge 
or the processes with which he has been familiar for many years; 
and, if he is to be a good teacher, he must be sufficiently interested 
in these things to be interesting to his students; and yet on the 
other hand, he wishes to become a good scholar, which means a 
scholar in some one advanced and perhaps highly technical aspect 
of his whole subject. The problem is, how to be a good teacher of 
the elementary and general phases of his subject and a sound 
scholar in some specific phase of his subject. 

Let me state the dilemma in terms of my own experience. I 
teach English. I happen to teach in a normal college; but the prob- 
lem is quite as acute and difficult for the teacher of English in any 
college or secondary school. Having taught for a number of years 
and having been a hard student of many parts of my subject and 
a very hard student in a few parts of my subject, I find myself 
more or less able to grapple with the advanced and technical and 
difficult ranges of English study, in both the language and the lit- 
erature areas: it is, in fact, precisely these more highly specialized 
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aspects of English which attract me most and which stir up my 
mind to its highest efficiency. But—and here, of course, is the diffi- 
culty—the courses I teach are and must be the somewhat general, 
introductory, “foundation” courses, which take me, year after 
year, over the maddeningly familiar grounds, which never permit 
me to carry my students very far into my own beloved special in- 
terests. 

An illustration: I come from my study where I have been 
doing some work, mulling over or writing out something I am in- 
tensely absorbed in: say, a new theory of the rhythms of English 
verse or the influence of Stevenson’s Child’s Garden upon Josephine 
Preston Peabody’s Book of the Little Past, or the relationship be- 
tween Galsworthy’s novels and his plays. From such problems I 
come into my classroom. It would perhaps be better, better for me 
and for my students, if I could turn myself and them loose on any 
one of these topics. But I cannot do that. I must help my class in 
children’s literature analyze a new series of readers; I must lead 
my class in modern poetry to interpret Robert Frost’s “Mending 
Wall”; I must give my composition class some instruction about 
the use of the comma in dependent clauses. All of this is eminently 
worth while, all of it needs to be done—in fact, it is precisely what 
most needs to be done for my students. Moreover, it is what I am 
paid for doing. But, and that’s the pity of it, I have traversed these 
fields so many times that I can see nothing new or arousing in 
them: it is difficult to bring myself to that degree of zest and zeal 
for the business which I once had and which I must still have if I 
am to teach well, teach with enthusiasm and with a requisite under- 
standing of the learners’ points of view. 

This states my dilemma, and it suggests, I believe, the dilemma 
of most experienced teachers, whatever their subjects may be and 
wherever they may teach. Is it to be “higher scholarship” or 
“meeting the students on their own level”? Nor does it comfort us 
or convince us to be assured that our scholarship in certain limited 
fields will deepen our knowledge and enrich our personality to the 
extent that we will teach better on the lower strata. We are aware 
that this is true to a certain limited extent, and we endeavor to 
“carry over” from one level to the other. But we know full well 
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that most of the time and energy we devote to our special studies 
does not influence, directly or indirectly, our teaching. Yet our 
business is teaching. 

Our friends—or enemies—in the field of education tell us that 
we should devote our scholarship to the professional phases of the 
teaching of English, or whatever our subject happens to be. Now, 
personally, I believe with all my heart in the professional point of 
view. I feel sure that the technique of teaching needs to be care- 
fully studied. The notion that if you know a subject you can teach 
it is about as false as any working principle ever was: as a matter 
of fact, the better you know a subject the more difficult it is to 
teach it—unless you know how to teach. To teach, that is, to cause 
to learn. So, most of us study hard to make our teaching better: to 
find out what should be taught and to refine our technique. But 
after all we are teachers of subject matter, not specialists in psy- 
chology and pedagogy; and the love of our hearts is for the purely 
academic problems of our subjects. 

Our friends—or enemies—in the universities advise us to go 
blithely on with our individual studies in the fields of our own in- 
terests and to force the students to meet us on our own grounds. 
This is tempting, especially when we think of the one or two stu- 
dents in our classes who would so gladly follow us there. But when 
I see in high schools, normal schools, and colleges, courses deal- 
ing intensively with Beowulf, with pre-Shakespearean drama, the 
Classic period, the beginnings of the novel, or with writing the 
short story or the literary essay; when I see this: curricula made, 
or emphasis placed, by teachers to fit their own special interests, 
while the urgent minimum needs of their students are ignored— 
I cannot do it. I must meet these boys and girls on their own plane 
of development. They are beginners in English: they are now in 
precisely that place where I stood years ago when I began my high- 
school or college work, and they must proceed gradually and slow- 
ly. I cannot snatch them up bodily and transport them to my plane 
of education. 

Well, there you are! On the one hand, make the best of it 
you can, you are condemned to a routine of what seem to be petty, 
trivial tasks, the freshness and novelty “staled by usance”’; on the 
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other hand, you isolate yourself on the heights of scholarship. If 
you embrace the one, you cut yourself off from productive, original 
scholarship and perhaps drift into sterility of thought; if you em- 
brace the other, you cut yourself off from your students. 

Driven by such thoughts, now in this direction, now in that, 
with no stability of mind in either, I have come at last to an equilib- 
rium: I have made up my mind to lead a double life. It is very 
simple. I regard my teaching as my business, my vocation, the 
means by which I earn my living, such as it is; and I regard the 
pursuit of my favorite studies as a part of my recreation, having 
but distant relationship to and but slight effect on my real job. I 
will not deceive myself longer. I am employed to help these young 
people, my students, learn what they need most to learn: the ele- 
mentary stuff in English; and it is my chief business to find out 
what it is that they need most to learn and to find out the best and 
most economical way of helping them learn it. That is my job— 
and it calls for a deal of study and for infinite ingenuity and orig- | 
inality and adaptability, and the doing of it well gives me genuine 
joy and pride. But over and above that, I have time in which to 
cultivate my own private intellectual hobbies. 

The difficulty, of course, is to realize and remember that they 
are hobbies, my own personal hobbies. This boy comes to my class 
with his hobbies: football and fraternity politics and Zane Grey 
and plastering his hair back onto his head; and this girl comes 
with hers: dress and boys and parties and making herself popular 
in the dormitory and powdering her nose. And I come with my 
hobbies. The classroom is the place where, so far as we can—and 
I have quite as much trouble in the matter as the boy and the girl 
—we forget our hobbies and go about the business of learning those 
things in literature and language and composition which they need 
to learn. Naturally, I think my hobbies more interesting and more 
valuable than theirs; but, then, they think theirs more interesting 
and more valuable—at least, more vital—than mine. And at times 
I fancy that they are right: that playing football and running 
school affairs and reading Edgar Guest and Harold Bell Wright 
are more directly contributive to the content and procedure of 
a class in English than are my studies in English rhythms and folk 
jingles and the phenomena of slang. 
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I lead a double life: I keep up two establishments. So do most 
people. The only claim I make is that I recognize with absolute 
clarity and conviction that I am leading a double life. I “take an 
interest” in the affairs of my students, I familiarize myself with 
their problems and desires and activities, because it is only their 
experience that they can use to learn with. I live that life as fully 
as I can, and I will learn to live it as richly as I can and more 
thoughtfully than my students do. But I lead—and have a right 
to lead—another life: my own individual intellectual and aesthetic 
and recreational life. 

The distinct separation of the two aspects of my life enables 
me to resist the stealthy and insinuating temptation to impose my 
hobbies on my students. If these give to my teaching a certain 
breadth, if they enliven and illuminate my classroom work, that 
is all clear gain. But I need not expect this. If it comes, it comes— 
and I am far from denying that it does come. The point is, I cul- 
tivate my own interests primarily for my own pleasure; I do not 
delude myself with the belief that I am doing it that I may teach 
better. 

And I refuse to apologize for this view; nor will I permit oth- 
ers, my students or my friends, to pity me or patronize me. I may 
not be contributing much, through my private intellectual pursuits, 
to the sum total of knowledge, I do not deceive myself into fancy- 
ing that I am adding many cubits to my stature as a teacher; but I 
am, at least, indulging in a recreation which is respectable, innocu- 
ous, and, to me, exceedingly pleasant. As an avocation, as a hobby, 
as a means of fulfilling myself, of following my intellectual paths, 
of keeping my mental powers active and productive—what more 
can one hope for? And, moreover, it is inexpensive; indeed, it 
sometimes fetches me in a little money. Show me a recreation 
which is superior. If this sort of thing were my “life work,” I 
might be ashamed of it; but my “life work” is the teaching of Eng- 
lish to young people. And recognizing clearly that my pleasant 
little, nice little activities ‘“‘on the side” are but preoccupations— 
well, why is not tracing the similarity between the theories of 
Wordsworth and of the Imagists or anlyzing the points of differ- 
ence between Thomas Hardy’s novels and the novels of Eden Phil- 
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potts or Sheila Kaye-Smith or debating whether this word or that 
is better, why is not this as pleasant a preoccupation as tracing the 
lineage of race horses or analyzing Mary Pickford’s and Douglas 
Fairbanks’ art or deciding whether this automobile or that is the 
better? 

No, I am not ashamed of this section of my dual life. All I 
ask for my avocation is freedom and a reasonable amount of lei- 
sure time, and all I claim for it is that it is harmless, dignified, and 
joy-giving. I lead a double life. Woe to me if I neglect the one or 
the other. Woe to me if I cabin and confine myself to the imma- 
ture, amateurish life of my classroom; woe, double woe to me if I 
attempt to foist upon my classroom the interests and enthusiasms 
of my study. I lead a double life; I know it and I rejoice in it. 

If some one warns me that thus I fail to lead a united life, an 
integral life, I can answer with assurance and conviction that the 
two halves of my existence join and dovetail into one another more 
neatly than do the two halves of most existences. One is social, one 
individual; one is practical, one aesthetic; they supplement and 
reinforce one another, they permit pretty free communication 
back and forth. Besides, the unblinking recognition of the fact 
that I am leading a double life (which I insist upon as the cardinal 
point in my philosophy) insures me against confusion and com- 
plexity. I might say that I doff my existences as I change my 
clothes, but it is not really as simple as that. It is more like moving 
on two different parallel lines—and parallel lines, I think I remem- 
ber, never meet. Or it is like moving on two planes, let us say like 
driving in an airplane and in an automobile: the two have many 
features which are similar and certain other ones which are dis- 
similar; but I fancy a person could readily learn to maneuver in 
both—provided he always realized clearly whether he were on the 
earth or in the air. There it is again: the absolute necessity of 
keeping the two separate. Inevitably the tried-and-true toast 
comes to mind: ‘“Here’s to our wives and our sweethearts; may 
they never meet.” 

It is all, I repeat, very simple; and it brings one peace of mind. 
No longer need we strain and struggle to reconcile the two portions 
of our lives. We may live genuinely and prosperously in the one; 
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then ascending, we may live joyously and zestfully in the other 
and never the twain shall meet. It is just a matter of sitting com- 
fortably between the two horns of the dilemma, grasping one horn 
with one hand and the other horn with the other hand—and let- 
ting not our right hand know what our left hand doeth. 





ROBINSON CRUSOE: A LITERARY ACCIDENT 
RAYMOND F. HOWES 


Professor Trent, in his Defoe—How to Know Him, bewails 
the fact that to the ordinary mortal the author of Robinson Crusoe 
is known as precisely that and nothing more. That book, says 
Trent, “while it has made Defoe’s name famous, has also, if one 
may so phrase it, given occasion to weak and lazy mortals to 
pigeonhole that name.”’ He thereupon lauds this eighteenth-cen- 
tury writer as one of the most prolific and versatile that ever lived. 

Perhaps it is natural for a student of Defoe to magnify his 
accomplishments and minimize his defects. But the question re- 
mains: Does the fact that this author wrote much on many sub- 
jects entitle him to be called a “titanic genius’? After all, is not 
the ability to write a few things with consummate artistry more 
valuable than the power to write a multitude of things hurriedly? 
May not the world be right in regarding Defoe merely in the light 
of his masterpiece? 

Perhaps we may challenge the statement that Defoe was a 
great genius still further if we can show that Robinson Crusoe 
itself, that book which has thrilled millions through the ages, that 
masterpiece on which the fame of its author rests, was partly, at 
least, the product of circumstances, not a brain-child that sprang 
full-grown from the head of a literary master. There is little honor, 
it is true, in trying to undermine an author’s reputation, yet there 
is an undeniable thrill in sticking a pin into what one considers an 
unduly inflated bubble, even if the bubble in question prove to be 
solid instead of empty, as at first supposed. 

















In the first place, the theme of the story was not of Defoe’s 
invention. It is generally recognized that the idea for the narrative 
was hit upon by chance and developed because it happened to be 
one in which the public was interested. If Alexander Selkirk had 
not astonished the world at that particular period by remaining 
for several months on a desert island without dying or becoming 
insane, Robinson Crusoe would never have been written. 

It is true, of course, that the material for the book came large- 
ly from Defoe’s experience. But Defoe wrote many other stories 
embellished with accounts of his thrilling adventures, and none 
have excited even a passing interest except from a comparatively 
small number of scholars. 

Why, then, did this particular story have such a powerful ap- 
peal? Why has it lived while other works by Defoe have died? 
One reason is that it shows, with great simplicity, the struggle of 
man versus environment. A legion of great novelists have treated 
some aspect of this theme. Dickens wrote of the trials of England’s 
poor; Conrad wrote of civilized men thrown into an uncivilized 
environment; Hardy personifies environment, and lets his charac- 
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ters fight hopelessly against it; and even such a literary nobody as 
Horatio Alger sold thousands of trashy volumes because his heroes 
invariably triumphed over adversity. Hence we find Defoe with a 
theme of universal appeal thrust upon him. And not only that but 


the treatment of the theme in the story of an isolated individual 
was manifestly easier than the complicated technique required 
when the hero of a story is involved in the tangled affairs of a 
civilized community. There was little difficulty ahead in working 
out the plot; all that was necessary was sufficient knowledge of 
practical expedients to keep the shipwrecked man alive, a knowl- 
edge which Defoe fortunately had. 

Suppose we examine the story itself in this light. In the first 
place, it was manifestly necessary to get the hero to the island, and 
to manage it in such a way that no one in the outside world should 
know of his whereabouts. Otherwise, as in the case of Selkirk, the 
news of the outcast’s place of abode would soon be noised about, 
and his rescue be inevitable. Hence Defoe resorted to the time- 
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worn artifice of having Crusoe shipwrecked and the rest of the 
crew lost. Did it take a great genius to do that? 

It has often been said that Defoe cleverly sustains the interest 
of his reader by sprinkling dramatic incidents through the story. 
In other words, it is implied that the author wrote along until he 
felt that the reader’s interest would lag, and thereupon inserted 
something startling, such as the discovery of the footprint on the 
sand. But can we say with any degree of certainty that Defoe con- 
sciously did that? If we examine the book carefully, we find that 
the first few pages of introduction, which treat of Crusoe’s life 
before he was shipwrecked on the island, abound in dramatic inci- 
dents, one following the other in quick succession. He runs away 
to sea and falls into a series of thrilling adventures, including his 
capture by the Moors and his subsequent escape, which culminates 
in his arrival on the desert island. Next we come to the body of 
the book, that portion which deals with the life of Crusoe on the 
island. It may be divided roughly into two parts: the first, which 
describes his life in solitude; and the second, which tells the story 
of his life with his man, Friday. Why was Friday brought in at all? 
And why was he brought in just when he was? Did Defoe time his 
entrance with an eye to artistic effect? 

On the contrary, it seems evident that the appearance of the 
footprint on the sands coincides exactly with the point at which 
Defoe ran out of ideas as to how Crusoe could improve his exist- 
ence. The solitary hero had built himself two substantial homes, 
had found means to supply himself with food, drink, and clothes, 
and therefore had no incentive to further work. The only project 
he mentions is a plan to make beer, and he was sensible enough to 
defer that experiment continually, regarding beer as not absolutely 
essential to his happiness. 

Hence, being at the end of his rope, with only the exposition of 
the process of beer-brewing in the offing, Defoe found himself 
forced to bring into the story something that would move his hero 
to resume his program of hard labor. Manifestly this could not be 
done by the introduction of white men, for they would have in- 
spired confidence rather than fear, and confidence would have been 
no motive for redoubled effort. Again, whites would have helped 
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Crusoe to escape, and the story would have terminated abruptly, 
much as did the original story of Selkirk’s exile. The only other 
possible solution was to bring a savage or a wild beast into the 
picture, and Defoe had already made it plain that there were no 
wild beasts to be feared on the island. Hence the entrance of the 
savage. From that point dramatic incidents begin once more to 
follow each other in quick succession, until the first book ends with 
Crusoe back in civilization. 

The most significant thing about all this is that the parts of the 
story in which the most action occurs are not those that make the 
book memorable, with the exception, perhaps, of the incident of 
the footprint on the sand and one or two others in connection with 
the visits of the savages. The unique part of the book is Crusoe’s 
struggle against nature, ending in his triumph. And that is the part 
most lacking in excitement. Hence the statement that Defoe 
showed his genius by his arrangement of material cannot be ac- 
cepted without qualification. 

Next we come to the question of method. And again we find 
that the way in which the story was told was forced upon the 
author. It was the custom in those times, say the historians, to 
look askance at anything verging on fiction. Fiction was not, as 
we think of it, life depicted through the imagination; fiction was a 
pack of lies. Hence we find Defoe defending himself by calling 
Robinson Crusoe an allegory of his own life in order to silence the 
critics. 

The natural result was, of course, that the story was written in 
a realistic manner, a manner calculated to make the reader believe 
he was reading a record of facts. And no one will deny that that 
was the best way to tell this particular tale. Perhaps no narrative 
more thoroughly and convincingly shows the merit of understate- 
ment than does Robinson Crusoe. Yet it was circumstance, not the 
free choice of Defoe’s genius, that brought about this admirable 
result. 

The obvious objection to this is that not everyone could have 
written such a story, even given all the circumstances; that it was 
Defoe’s command of words which made it possible. But it must be 
remembered that while Defoe wrote several other novels, presuma- 
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bly while in the possession of the same command of language, only 
this one has survived the test of time. It is also generally admitted 
that Defoe wrote so rapidly, and with so little correction, that his 
style in many places is not even grammatical. Hence it is reason- 
able to suppose that Robinson Crusoe has not survived because of 
its author’s genius for style. 

There is, however, still another criterion of literary craftsman- 
ship that we may apply to Defoe’s book. Did the author write it 
as an artistic unit? Minto, among others, has pointed out that 
Defoe kept on writing long after the artistic unity of the plot had 
been lost. Hence it is that most of us read Robinson Crusoe in 
abridged editions. Some editor has taken the pains to cut the 
story down to proper length, to omit irrelevant material, and to put 
artistic unity into a production that in its original form manifestly 
lacked it. 

Thus we arrive at the conclusion that the two best things about 
Robinson Crusoe, the qualities that have made it live, are the cen- 
tral theme and the method of treatment, and that both of these 
were dictated, not by the author’s genius, but by circumstances. 
Undoubtedly Defoe wrote better than he knew. But in that case it 
is illogical to say that because he wrote one accidental masterpiece 
his other works also are as worthy of study. Undoubtedly, in 
journalism, in argumentation, he was a great figure in his time. 
But his literary greatness rests, and rightly so, on this one book. 
To say that the glory of this achievement dims the glory of his 
others is paradoxical. If he had not had this achievement to his 
credit, perchance all but the most curious scholars would have 
missed him entirely. 






































A PROJECT IN TEACHING DESCRIPTION 
TWILA L. MILLER 


From my own high-school days I remember how most of my 
classmates hated what we called description. The pupil who ate 
too many dill pickles the day before a descriptive theme was due, 
and was legitimately kept out of school, was the object of envy, 
and the so-called “bad boy” who cut was thought worthy of emu- 
lation. This dislike of description also manifested itself by library 
books and classics being labeled “No good—too much descrip- 
tion.” 

In order to lessen this distaste for the problem which in the 
eyes of most students is utterly damned by the name description, 
I use a scheme which has worked up considerable class interest 
instead of the old antagonism, listlessness or hatred. 

From the first, the use of the text is eliminated. That in itself 
adds novelty. The first assignment sounds like fun and gives no 
hint of its purpose: 

Assignment I: Bring to class the following pictures neatly mounted on 
white drawing paper and labeled. You may use colored pictures if you can 
find them. If you like, you may cover an old notebook back with cloth or 
paper and label neatly, “My Picture Gallery.” Place your mounted pictures 
inside. Choose pictures you like, for you will be living with them three weeks. 

GROUP I (FOR PICTURE GALLERY ) 


. Your favorite make of car. 

. The radio you would like to buy your mother. 

. The exterior of a house you would like to call home. 

. The interior of a room you would like to have for your own. 


> WwW WD Hw 


GROUP II 
. A landscape which makes you feel cold to look at it. 
. A landscape which you could label “Summer.” 
. A picture which, if it would come to life, could be labeled “Noise.’ 
. A picture in which everything is dripping with rain. 


’ 


> WwW ND 
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GROUP III 
1. A dog (or cat) which you wish you owned. 
2. A horse you would buy if you had the money. 


GROUP IV 

1. An Indian. 

2. A Chinaman, a Spaniard, or an Italian (must have interesting faces 
and native dress). 

3. Aman who you think would be an interesting grandfather. 

4. The picture of a person (man or woman) whose face deeply interests 
you. 

5. A tramp or a gypsy. 

6. The person whom you wish you looked like. 


Of course, many conscientious students come in during the 

day with a puzzled, yet interested, expression, and ask, “Miss 

, whatever are we going to do with these pictures?” Con- 
cerning these queries a sphinx-like silence is preserved. 

Then the perpetual kicker shuffles around. “We don’t take 
no magazines!” 

“That’s fine,” I smile. 

He is slightly aghast. “I said, ‘At our house we don’t take 
no magazines.’ ” 

“And I said, “That’s fine.’ Did you find lots of pictures?” 

Suddenly a grin brightens his dark face. “‘Ah, it’s one of them 
double negatives!” 

“Ves,” I agree (ignoring the “them’’). “If you take no maga- 
zines and could get no old ones from your aunts or neighbors, you 
may bring your drawing paper to the English room, eighth period, 
and use the pictures from some old magazines I have here. (Of 
course, coming to the English room, eighth period, meant giving 
up his recreation period. ) 

When the students arrive with their picture galleries the fun 
begins. One year I was lucky enough to secure a real artist who, 
in smock and tam, before the astonished eyes of the class, sketched 
a real picture of Ruskin’s St. Mark’s’ as I read it to the class. 

Interest is aroused. The next step is to show the student that 

*When this is impossible, a water color of St. Mark’s is used with the same 
success. 
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for the following three weeks he, too, is to be an artist—a word 
artist, whose words must be as colorful and clear as the paints on 
canvas. The pictures in the notebooks are the artists’ views of the 
subjects the class is to handle; it is their problem to paint word- 
pictures of their own picture galleries. 

Again we read the famous paragraph describing St. Mark’s 
and we look at the picture. Are they alike? No. Then, after a 
few minutes’ discussion, we have arrived at this thought: the word 
picture shows Ruskin’s own personality—is painted through his 
eyes—while the real picture shows the personality of the artist. 

Then, putting both thoughts together, we hold the truth which 
is to be Point I in our few rules governing our picture notebooks. 
“Good description is truth told in a way that reveals the writer’s 
personality.” 

Our next step as a class is to make for the first page of our 
notebooks an aim which will show what we are attempting to do. 
The following was taken from one of the notebooks: 


MY AIM 


I have become an artist and have fashioned for myself a gallery of word- 
pictures. In them I have endeavored first to tell the truth; then to color the 
truth and make it interesting by revealing through it my own personality. 


Then we discuss how an artist is governed by certain rules of 
perspective, color, and harmony. It follows that painters of word- 
pictures must also be bound by a few simple rules. We decide to 
label our second notebook pages “A Few Artists’ Rules to Go 
By.” The class now works out the ordinary suggestions for good 
descriptive writing, such as: (1) choosing a limited subject; 
(2) having a logical, orderly plan; (3) and using “signposts” 
(words such as “nearer,” “farther away,” and “‘in the distance’’). 
Of course, if a text is used, this paraphrasing of textbook material 
will be unnecessary. 

The next day the instructor reads paragraphs from Ruskin, 
Stevenson, and Morley to show how word artists really use the 
rules we have just discovered. 

Now we are ready to begin our actual artist’s work. The re- 
sults are often surprising. 
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The class holds exhibits three days a week. The students vol- 
untarily present their pictures to the class, who, for the time being, 
become helpful art critics. If the artist has broken a necessary 
rule, the critics point out the error and the artist retouches the 
picture. The first effect produced by a picture is carefully noted. 

At the end of three weeks we turn the English room into a 
studio for one afternoon, and we hold an exhibit for those out- 
siders who care to come during their vacant periods. 

The following is one of the pictures exhibited: 


THE ITALIAN 

At first sight he appeared a stalwart, somewhat ungainly figure dressed in 
someone’s cast-off clothing made resplendent with a gay red silk sash and 
shining brass buttons. He was grinding an ancient hand organ. A monkey in 
a diminutive blue sailor suit and a gob’s white cap perched on his shoulder. 

On closer inspection, however, I noticed his mass of shining, black hair 
which seemed to love to curl back from his high forehead. His eyes were dark 
and large and soft with dreams. And the hands which cranked the old organ 
and held the monkey’s rope were slender and fine-grained, with long tapering 
fingers. 

Suddenly the grinding of the organ ceased. The monkey snatched off his 
cap and waited expectantly. The Italian straightened. His olive skin gleamed 
where the old blue flannel shirt fell open at the throat. His teeth flashed as he 
smiled at the little girl in a yellow dress who leaned out over a window box 
filled with red geraniums. Then he sang. 

I forgot the narrow little street and the monkey and the squeaky organ. 
His full vibrant tones transported me to Italy. I could see great ships laden 
with silk and spice come slowly into port. Lovely women smiled from case- 
ment windows and dark men hurried along streets shadowed by age-old palaces. 
One of them was singing. I waited—breathless, expectant—and when I turned, 
the Italian organ grinder was gone. 




































THE PHILADELPHIA COUNCIL MEETING 


The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, held in the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, November 25-27, was 
both large and enthusiastic. The location of the convention brought out 
many who feel that the trip to the Midwest is too expensive in time and 
money, and the Westerners evidently decided that they could stand the 
expense. 

President Leonard was aide in providing a rich program by the con- 
current meeting of the English Language Congress of the Sesquicenten- 
nial Exposition. The usual Friday morning session, which custom has 
made the center of the meeting, was a joint session with the Congress, the 
latter providing the program; and a very good session it was. On Satur- 
day afternoon the Council provided the program for another joint meet- 
ing. Credit for this co-operation must be given chiefly to Ralph Dornfeld 
Owen, professor of education in Temple University. The Philadelphia 
teachers under the leadership of Olive Ely Hart, of South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls, handled the local arrangements very satisfactorily. 
The Philadelphians also gave the visitors an informal reception on Friday 
afternoon. 

A significant feature of the meeting was the steadiness with which 
the directors worked through a rather heavy grist of business. All Thanks- 
giving afternoon and until after midnight both Thursday and Friday the 
attendance and attention scarcely varied; the record shows 37, 36 and 35 
members present at the three sessions. Evidently these representatives of 
the local affiliated associations are beginning to realize their power and 
responsibility in the directing of the national organization. 

GENERAL SESSIONS 

The first general session opened Thursday evening with President 
Sterling Andrus Leonard’s address, “English Teaching Faces the Fu- 
ture,” the full text of which appears in this issue of the English Journal. 

The second speaker, C. S. Pendleton, of Peabody College, Nashville, 
gave a preliminary report of this year’s study by the Committee on the 
Place of English in American Life. He noted two objectives which his 
work was intended to realize, (1) to obtain publicity for the Clapp re- 
port and (2) to find out what the schools are doing in their English teach- 
ing. For the future he urged continued and broadened publicity for the 
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Clapp report, a curriculum study, and a study of teacher-training. The 
last, he thought, might possibly precede the curriculum study. 

The committee had received answers to its questionnaire from 541 
schools, with more still coming in. The questionnaire was in four parts, 
one addressed to each of these: the principal, the teacher of English, a 
senior in the school, and a recent graduate. In many cases some of these 
persons failed to answer. Some partial studies had been made, although 
the tabulations will not be completed for some time. The early results 
indicate that 70 per cent of the principals think English the most impor- 
tant subject in the curriculum and that two-thirds of the English time is 
devoted to literature and written composition, leaving oral composition 
and listening to share the other third. The final report will show in detail 
the emphasis being given by the schools to the various types of language 
activity found by the Clapp Committee to be common in adult life. 

The last address of the evening was by John M. Clapp, who spoke as 
the chairman of a committee which had been working toward the organ- 
ization of a Bureau of Language Research. He reported the active inter- 
est of national business and professional groups, such as the American 
Management Association, the National Society for the Promotion of En- 
gineering Education, the education branch of the American Federation of 





Labor, etc. He felt sure that moral and financial support could be ob- 
tained for a bureau which should have a board of directors consisting of 
representatives of national business, professional, and scholarship soci- 
eties, and a smaller executive committee in which the National Council 
would be represented. 

“Communication,” he said, “is essentially an engineering problem— 
the transportation of an idea from one mind to another.” As such it is 
of tremendous import to modern business, and its money value has been 
recognized in a great department store (Macy’s) by the detail of 200 of 
their employees to give language instruction to the remaining 10,000. 
This is one example of the many industrial and business firms who are 
carrying on language research or instruction for the solution of their own 
particular problems. The proposed Bureau of Research under the guid- 
ance of a paid director would serve as a clearing house where the pooled 
information on the solution of difficulties in communication would be 
readily accessible to all. 

The joint meeting of the Council with the English Language Con- 
gress of the Sesquicentennial International Exposition was opened at ten 
o’clock Friday morning by the chairman of the Congress, Ralph Dornfeld 
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Owen, of Temple University. Joseph R. Wilson, Education Director of 
the Exposition, gave the address of welcome. He noted the partial com- 
pletion of plans to perpetuate the Education Building at the Exposition 
as a center for educational exhibits for all nations. 

The address delivered by Edward Sapir, of the University of Chica- 
go, on “Language as a Form of Human Behavior” was one of the high 
points of the Philadelphia meeting. In a masterly analysis he stressed the 
characteristics of language as a form of human behavior and applied them 
in an overview of the problems of English teachers and language special- 
ists. 

The second speaker, Charles H. Grandgent, of Harvard University, 
discussed some necessary adjustments in proposing “English as the In- 
ternational Secondary Language.” ‘The world in shrinking,” he said, 
“due to increases in the speed of communication.” English and Esperanto 
hold the lead in the contest of the languages for supremacy. English, 
however, has many handicaps, chief among which is the chaotic state of 
our spelling. Among the pioneers in spelling reform was Benjamin Frank- 
lin. Interested readers may find his essay, summarized by the speaker be- 
fore the joint bodies, in Sparks’s complete edition of Franklin’s works. 

The last speaker, Dwight F. Farnum, of Warwick, Mitchell, and Peat 
of New York City, gave his paper, ““Communication from the Standpoint 
of Industry,” interwoven with many illustrative incidents and situations 
from the business world. His major premise, the keynote of his message, 
was that: 

The most effective means of communication in industry is that which in- 
sures the message communicated being completely understood by the recipient 
with the least expenditure of time and effort. 


The paper, with explanatory comments follows: 

As society is at present, organized industry is for the most part operated 
for profit. Administrators, executives, and employees of all sorts are paid for 
what they accomplish in a given time. The more quickly and easily the mes- 
sage, therefore—be it that of banker, executive, salesman, or manual laborer— 
can be understood by the person to whom it is addressed, the greater the time 
and energy saved and the less the loss from mistakes made through misunder- 
standing. 

The imposition of the will of the author of the message upon the will of 
the recipient and the translation of the message into immediate action is even 
more important than the form of the message. Any discussion of this phase of 
the matter, however, would take us so far afield into the realms of phsychology 
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and biology that adequate treatment would be out of the question. Such elusive 
qualities as personality, charm, and vitality we all know to be important in 
bending others to our will. Definition of these qualities and the discovery of 
their source is still a problem of science. 

Experience and wisdom play a large part in the selection of the most ef- 
fective message, in the choice of the most effective delivery, and in the exertion 
of just the right amount and sort of force. This implies an instinctive or ac- 
quired knowledge of the recipient of the message. 

Unfortunately for the English teacher, on many occasions English is not 
required at all to most effectively communicate a message and to secure imme- 
diate action. There are circumstances where the only adequate message is a 
gesture, a loud cheer, or a punch in the nose. The man who is most successful 
in industry is the one who can decide instantly the treatment required and ad- 
minister it vigorously. 

Beautiful and correct language is not always the most effective means of 
communication. 

In certain phases of industrial life concealment of thought is quite as im- 
portant as expression. You are all familiar with the quotation “Language is a 
means of concealing our thoughts.” I do not mean to indicate that business is 
so crooked, that lies are necessary; but, just as anyone who has had any real 
experience with life knows that the whole truth is sometimes neither kind nor 
tactful, the man in business knows that there are certain times when it is un- 
wise to tell all he knows. Such moments occur in bargaining and in certain 
phases of negotiation. When such moments do occur the skilled business diplo- 
mat must be able to give an answer which neither offends his questioner nor 
displays his hand. 

It is important also that the man about to communicate a message have 
his facts well in mind. In the higher realms of business, truthfulness and in- 
tegrity are so essential to success that the slightest misstatement may lead to 
suspicion of the good faith of the speaker with results fatal to the enterprise. 

There is a jargon peculiar to each sort of business and to each phase of 
business. Experience only can teach this. There is a jargon of the carpet busi- 
ness, of the clay business, of the furniture business. There is also a jargon of 
finance, of selling, of manufacturing, and of the professions. Lawyers, account- 
ants, and bankers have their own exact terminology whose use prevents mis- 
takes and saves time. This jargon indicates the insider and prevents misunder- 
standing—just as the carefully selected slang phrase saves time; but woe be- 
tide him who uses it without a clear understanding of its exact meaning 

Nearly all that we have said in regard to the spoken word applies to the 
written word. The necessity for gauging the intelligence of your recipient, and 
of selecting exactly the words and the form of presentation which will prove 
most effective is even greater than in the case of the spoken word. When you 
tell a man something you can elaborate if he doesn’t understand the first time. 
When you send him a letter you have no chance to elucidate. 
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The ability to write first-class letters is about as common as the ability 
to write short stories which the editors will pay for. Style, English, and knowl- 
edge of presentation can be increased by study and instruction. I have had to 
teach every assistant I have ever had how to write reports. The engineering 
graduates are the worst offenders. You’d naturally think a man whose success 
will be likely to depend to a considerable extent upon his ability to impress his 
superiors with his astuteness and judgment, and whose only method of com- 
munication with those superiors was in most cases by means of written re- 
ports, would be taught how to write a lucid and carefully expressed report; 
but my experience has been that the earlier reports of the young engineer are 
about on a literary level with the cook’s first love letter. 

Industry needs better English. It needs more exact English. The men who 
use it need the ideas, the imagery, and the imagination which comes from the 
study of good literature. The young man who is to enter industry needs to 
know how to express his thought exactly and how to understand clearly what is 
said to him. The responsibility of the teacher of English is very great. If his 
culture be broad, if he be a man of common sense and of human understanding, 
he is in a position to arm his pupils with one of the greatest weapons required 
in the battle for industrial success. 

On the other hand, if he is narrow and didactic, mistaking the form for the 
substance, one of the type who regards a split infinitive as a greater crime than 
utter lack of originality and utter paucity of ideas, he will miss his opportunity, 
for his pupils will ignore him and will talk and write in the language of the 





tabloid and the comic strip. 

The teacher of English, therefore, possesses a great opportunity to aid his 
pupils, to aid industry and to aid humanity. If he fails, his responsibility is 
great and the results of his failure are, as we have indicated, serious to contem- 
plate. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON 

An unusual program and a large attendance marked the final joint 
session of the Council and the English Language Congress Saturday 
afternoon. It was a meeting of two worlds as seemingly far apart as may 
be found in our modern English age: Edward Davison, as the prototype 
of the young Cambridge literary intellectual; Hamlin Garland, the sturdy 
exponent, interpreter, and recorder of the rude, primitive vigor and sound 
character which have transformed these States from a wilderness inhab- 
ited by savages and scattering pioneers to a dominant agricultural and 
industrial nation. Yet, actually there was much kinship in the mental 
outlook of these minds upon our modern literary world. 

Mr. Davison surprised an enthusiastic audience with a pedagogical 
rather than a poetical “Approach to Poetry,” and a conservative rather 
than the revolutionary viewpoint tradition leads us to expect from a 
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youthful heir to Keats and Byron. The partial digest of his vigorous, 
meaty address which follows must necessarily sacrifice not only the detail 
but also the forceful flow of an unusually fine delivery. 

We are attacking this problem of teaching large classes of widely varying 
students to appreciate their heritage of four hundred years of English verse. 
We must understand the complexity of the situation before we can plan to 
solve it, but for a definition perhaps we cannot do better than accept the simple 
answer of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, “Poetry is the kind of thing the poets 
write.” It is the living record of Shakespeare, Keats, and Shelley. We can be- 
lieve that; back of it, all is confusion. 

From what sources, then, does the inspiration of the poets come? Far 
more from their lives than from literature. Literature is the father, life is the 
mother of the vital force that men give to the world as poetry. So in a very 
fundamental sense life must always precede and dominate great literature. 
Among themselves, men constantly query the mysterious things before the be- 
ginning and after the ending. Where did man come from and to what strange 
experiences is he traveling? It is such perpetually recurring enigmas and the 
great universal human experiences of birth, love, and death which have always 
been and must remain the springs of literature. Writers who disregard the 
eternal realities have sown within their work the seeds of its own death. 

Literature is the product of a settled social order. The Great War swept 
away the foundations of sanity, and the young poets with the exceptions of 
Wilfred Owen and Siegfried Sassoon lost their heads. In consequence they lost 
their faith in man and a man-made world. To this last Robert Nichols is a sol- 


itary exception. 


Hamlin Garland’s address, ‘The Middle Border,’ was autobiogra- 
phical, spoken from the large measure of identity which he has estab- 
lished with the basic fundamentals of life in the early West and Middle 
West. In this sense what might otherwise have been accepted as personal 
history and reminiscence became symbolic of an epoch in the develop- 
ment of American life. The notes that follow are suggestions of the treat- 
ment and major points in the content. 

I have been trying to learn to write for the past forty years and am still at 
it. Some of my Son of the Middle Border was rewritten ten or fifteen times. 

People frequently ask me what I mean by the “Middle Border.” Bernard 
Shaw, for example, said, i 
the United States?” A clever answer was given by an Eastern newspaper man 
who said, “ “The Middle Border’—why that is where Hamlin Garland lives. 
He has become the Middle Border and the Middle Border is where he is.” The 


“Do you mean the border line between Canada an 


answer really lies in the location of that sturdy, rude stock that followed with 


plow, axe, scythe, hoe, and home behind the thin line of trappers, traders, and 
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explorers who first settled our great Middle West. It has been a moving thing, 
representing the first beat of vital force which today throbs throughout the 
Great Valley. That is the substance of the Son and Daughter of the Middle 
Border and the recently issued Trail Makers of the Middle Border. It is the 
story of a husband and a father in the days when only man’s gripping physical 
effort could fend off from the wife and family want, cold, and starvation; and 
it is the story of a spirited, adventurous, stout-hearted young New Englander 
whom the world counted a failure. A hero as the central character of a piece 
of literature narrows the application and impairs its truthfulness. Only the 
ordinary is typical, and failure is the rule of life. 

In the days when the Garland family came to Wisconsin, the Middle Bor- 
der was substantially that section of western Wisconsin and eastern Iowa in 
the region of the Mississippi River. It moved west into the plains of Dakota 
The elder Garland moved with it and only returned upon the insistence of his 


son. 





At this point in his presentation of the moving landscape of the diffi- 
cult early days of the settler, Mr. Garland produced a flurry of expectan- 
cy with the announcement that his daughter, Florence, who has so inter- 
estingly illustrated his book, would appear in the costume of her mother’s 
day and read the “Return of the Soldier.”” The success of the innovation 
was marked, equally, perhaps, because of the strength and accuracy of 
her interpretation and the novelty of the situation. It is not often that an 
audience has the privilege of listening to the charming daughter of an im- 
portant literary man interpret his contributions under paternal direction. 
The listeners were appreciative; and after an interlude during which Mr. 
Garland read additional selections, the young lady appeared in a new cos- 
tume and presented some of his poems as a preliminary to the finale. 

The whole afternoon program was unique, not alone for its high qual- 
ity and unusual combination of features but for its aptness for the group. 
Those present were fortunate in their opportunity for genuine literary re- 
freshment and stimulus. 

THE ANNUAL DINNER 

The Annual Dinner on Friday evening marked another enjoyable 
milestone in the growing list of Council social occasions. Orton Lowe, di- 
rector of English for Pennsylvania, presided with geniality and a ready 
flow of wit. Due to an appointment elsewhere, Robert S. Binkerd of the 
Eastern Railways, spoke between courses. His list of technical railway 
jargon was an amusing and pat example of the enrichment of the language 
from special industries. The “Queen Marie” is the latest railroad slang 
for the leisurely, petted reserve crew; a “side-door Pullman” is a boxcar; 
an “eagle-eye” or “throttle-pusher,” an engineer; “toe-path,” the narrow 
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footpath along the tracks; “hit the grit” means to “pound the ties,” or in 
old English “walk.’”’ Perhaps the most interesting was the homicidal- 
sounding order to the brakeman: “Jump on her, cut her in two, bring 
her head up here and leave it at the station.” Translated it is a simple 
direction for dividing and sidetracking a freight. In more serious vein 
the speaker placed language and the railroads in the same category. Both 
are common carriers for the nation. 

Following the dinner, the toastmaster introduced Mr. Dudley H. 
Miles, of New York City. He saw in the sensational reading of our young 
people the misdirected but essentially vital desire for close contact with 
the swiftly moving kaleidoscope of our complex life. ‘““The advantage of 
not being illiterate,” he said, “depends upon the kind of literature one 
reads, or produces.” 

Miss Lucia Mirrielees, of Stanford University, spoke wittily, em- 
phasizing the need for preserving a common cultural background in our 
study of literature. 

Mr. Nasgowa, of Japan, lamented the tendency of his young coun- 
trymen to murder polite language, but expressed his willingness to accept 
split infinitives—never a split in international relations. There was earn- 
est applause. Mr. Mooney, of the New York bar, emphasized the daily 
dependency of our lives upon language and the technical needs of the 
law. Professor W. A. Craigie, of Oxford, now at the University of Chi- 
cago, apologized, as a philologist, for his inability to make an after- 
dinner talk, and then wittily demonstrated his capacity. ‘One illustra- 
tion,” he said, “of the superior emotional and sentimental value of lan- 
guage above its denotive significance is the impossibility of translating 
certain Scotch stories. Professor Arthur Quinn, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, opened his remarks by an apt quotation from a telephone con- 
versation of the younger generation, overheard in his family circle. The 
young lady said, “He isn’t my hitch; he’s only my side kick.” In Mr. 
Quinn’s opinion we have gone too far in liberalizing the old college en- 
trance requirements. Young people must learn, understand, and remem- 
ber a few magnificent literary phrases. 


Hi1GH-ScHOOL SECTION 
Max J. Herzberg, of Central High School, Newark, New Jeresy, 
served as chairman and Gertrude Klein, of the South Philadelphia High 
School for Girls, as secretary for the Friday afternoon meeting. The at- 
tention of the section was centered about “Problems in the Supervision of 
High-School English.” 
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Charles A. Cockayne, of Springfield, Massachusetts, discussed the 
situation broadly from “A Department Head’s View.” The condensed 
version following gives the substance of his thought, without detail. 

The supervisor is a co-ordinator who must articulate the administration of 
the school with teaching procedure in the classroom. In this mid-position he 
serves as a buffer; his attitude toward both determines his success; but because 
the teacher is the producer, the supervisor must choose with great care the mid- 
dle ground between the dominance which kills progressive teaching and the 
“hands off” position which negates supervision. The values which he finds to 
appreciate are a measure of his worth. Criticisms are private affairs. 

A valuable device for teacher and supervisor is the annual report from the 
faculty covering the best piece of work of the year. The pooling of this ma- 
terial raises the general teaching level. 

An analysis of the duties of the supervisor in improving instruction may 
be catalogued under the heads of motivation, presentation, and diagnosis, in- 
cluding checking. The first is the most difficult. Perhaps our greatest unde- 


veloped resource in gaining pupil-interest is the socializing effect of class ap- 





proval rather than overworked teacher-approval or disapproval. 

Mary W. Montague, of John Marshall High School, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, presented “A Teacher’s View” of supervision. The abstract given 
here necessarily sacrifices many witty sallies and effective phrasings of 
special points. 

Department heads are necessary because the principal has not the time or 
the special training for detailed supervision of teaching. 

The head of the English department should be a person of deep and broad 
culture, with outstanding force and ability. He should be an expert in subject 
matter and method, always abreast of progress. He should have had experi- 
ence, but not enough to destroy his flexibility. He should be a figure in his com- 
munity, commanding attention and exerting influence through public speech 
and newspapers as well as through private contacts with influential people. A 
rotating system has been suggested. “The teachers in the department might 
select a supervisor among their number for a certain period of years. If this 
isn’t done, they might be consulted before a supervisor is chosen; his standing 
in with the powers should have nothing to do with his election; his ability 
should be the determining factor. Teachers might be required to hand to the 
principal their criticisms of the head, just as the latter reports now on those in 
the classrooms. It would be fair and probably helpful to the work.” 

The supervisor must secure reasonable uniformity in the work of his de- 
partment and yet leave opportunity for the individuality and initiative of 
his teachers. “A definite plan for the semester’s work should be outlined and 
voted upon by all the teachers in the department and submitted to the principal 
for criticism and approval. This should be posted to show the date of meetings, 
the subject for discussion, the teachers who are to speak or demonstrate, etc.” 
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The supervisor should be the sympathetic friend and helpful adviser to 
whom his teachers will appeal for help with their problems. Especially the 
young and inexperienced should receive much of his attention. He should not 
only suggest directly but also refer teachers to pertinent books and articles. 
Whenever possible he should demonstrate procedures or send teachers to visit 
colleagues who are doing notable work. When mistakes appear he should point 





them out—tactfully, in private—but praise of good work is more effective than 
censure of poor. 

If the head teaches, he must probably be content to weed out the unde- 
sirables through a probationary period—perhaps three years—and afterward to 
feel the pulse of the work through tests and samples of the work obtained by 
the teachers. He should take the classes of the poorest pupils, not a group of 
selected students or seniors 

The department head should work for conditions which make effective 
teaching possible. For the equipment necessary he should appeal to the princi- 
pal first, but if necessary he should go over the principal’s head to the board of 
education and the public. Adequate salaries for his teachers should also be his 
concern. Especially important is the reduction of the number and the size of 
classes and the burden of extra-curricular activities. Pupils will usually exert 
themselves with a teacher whom they like, but to like they must know. “How 
can a teacher ever adapt her methods to suit her classes if she simply meets an 
audience for several successive periods each day?” Not only is the teacher 
spread too thin; she is so exhausted that she cannot be highly efficient. Such 
activities as the management of school annuals and the coaching of debate 
should be shared by other departments. The number of special “weeks” and 
“drives” should be reduced. The head should be the fatherly provider and pro- 


tector of his teachers and pupils. 


In the discussion which followed the reading of the papers the trend 
of expressed opinion stressed the value of department heads as opposed 
to supervisors, although there was much evident confusion of terms and 
lack of distinction. 

Mr. Cockayne said that Springfield teachers do not have more than 
two types of work, or, in certain cases, three. Supervisors teach two pe- 
riods a day. 

Mr. Herzberg questioned the possibility of the election of depart- 
ment heads by teachers and foresaw that if carried to a logical conclusion 
it would mean election of teachers by pupils. 

A speaker from New York countered with the experience of the Ham- 
burg Trades Union Schools where principals and teachers are chosen by 
election. 

At the Saturday session Olive Ely Hart, of the South Philadelphia 
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High School for Girls, served as chairman, and H. D. Roberts, of the Chi- 
cago Normal College, as secretary. 

Hattie Hawley, of the High School of Commerce, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, in her discussion of “School Publications” gave a detailed ac- 
count of the results of her experience with school papers, as briefly sum- 
marized below. 

The staff should be chosen by the faculty, not elected. Reliability, rather 
than high scholarship, with willingness to accept responsibility and pleasing ap- 
pearance should characterize the editor-in-chief. 

The writing of the news story is the key to successful journalism. Pupils 
must be trained to see it in a death, political event, new car, trick dog, or an 
accident. The New York Times classification in categories of (1) vivid, start- 
ling, (2) personal, (3) prominent people, and (4) events affecting a large num- 
ber of persons, such as a great storm, is very useful. A news story is anything 
that happens. 

“Makeup” and “lead” writing may be taught by means of dictation exer- 





cises. The pupils are given the raw material and “rewrite.” The test of the lead 
is its answer to the question “Who, What, When, and Where?” 


Alice Louise Marsh, of Southwestern High School, Detroit, detailed 
much lively personal incident in her talk on “Socializing Our English 
Work.” A few notes on it follow: 

A human recognition of individual differences and an insistence on an hon- 
est relationship between teacher and pupil is basic. The democratization of the 
high school is increasing the saturation of the secondary system with low I.Q’s 
and necessitating paring of subject matter, the classics in literature as well as 
composition, to get down to bare minimum essentials. But although ability is 
low me must recognize that they are capable of much more under pressure 
than we have thought. 

One hundred per cent participation in plays and clubs with a number of 
pupils trained to do all the work of the organization has an excellent socializ- 
ing influence and incidentally insures a full cast of actors for rehearsals. In 
dramatics the modern play gives excellent results. 


In leading off the discussion Elizabeth H. Baker, of Dallas, spoke 
pointedly for English as a live, modern human activity. She said in sub- 
stance: 

We can’t teach as we did ten years ago, or three years ago. All our living 
is here and now, and we must adjust our teaching of language to a rapidly 
changing society. In particular we must stand firmly for a free, informal 
speech. It is our strongest social influence. 

Language takes in all the complex, delicate relations between people. It 
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means vastly more than the denotive, spoken word; and as teachers of English 
we must insure the flexibility of communication necessary for the close and 


rapid articulation between life and the English classroom 


C. T. Logan, of Harrisonburg, Virginia, took vigorous exception to 
the viewpoint expressed in the paper on “School Publications” read by 
Miss Hawley. “We cannot and must not,” he said, “follow the lead of 
the sensational, yellow journal. The influence of the school properly be- 
longs with the few clean-cut newspapers who are standing against the d 
teriorating tide of sensationalism.” 

Milton Smith, of the Horace Mann School of Columbia University, 
commented briefly but pertinently upon socialization. “The socialized 
recitation,” he said, “‘is not a device, however clever, but a state of mind, 
and must depend for its effectiveness upon the completeness with which 
it is achieved. Devices are often empty gesture.” 





A speaker from the floor questioned the policy of studying the mod- 
ern play because of its attractiveness to high-school pupils and the conse- 
quent difficulty of interesting them in Shakespeare once they had a taste 
of the living drama. This aroused a vigorous discussion. 

Ernest Hanes, formerly of the laboratory school of the University of 
Chicago and now on the faculty of the Lincoln School of Teachers Col- 
lege, said in reply, “It is not a question of a modern or classical play but 
a problem of putting on a worth while play regardless of when it was 
written.” Questioned on the success of the Shakespearean play in gaining 
a school audience, he answered that they had never had any difficulty. 
For teaching purposes, he added, the rehearsal is far more valuable than 
the performance. 

Miss Marsh and several other speakers defended the judicious use of 
the modern play and echoed Mr. Hanes’ remark that the period of writ- 
ing was scarcely an important consideration in choosing a play for pro- 
duction. “The play’s the thing.” 


Juntor HicH ScHooL SECTION 
The program of the one session of the junior high school group, held 
Saturday morning, kept the eager interest of a good-sized audience. The 
general topic of ‘Revision of the Curriculum in the Light of Social 
Needs” was treated from a different angle by each of the five speakers. 
An abstract of the remarks of T. W. Gosling, superintendent of schools, 
Madison, Wisconsin, who was what the British call the “opener,” fol- 


lows: 
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In the reorganization which is taking place in the field of English in the 
junior high school there should be a clear delimitation of the functions of the 
teacher of English. It is not the function of the teacher of English to assume 
the burden of instruction in all of the new activities which are finding their way 
into the school program. The English classroom is not a dumping ground for 
all instruction which the teachers of other subjects do not like to give. 

In order that the instruction in English may be really effective in any 
school it is essential that the teachers of all subjects be also teachers of English. 
Instruction in the elements of expression, both written and oral, should be re- 
quired in all classrooms. Teachers who profess to be interested only in the con- 
tent of their subject matter and not in the form in which pupils express their 
ideas are not measuring up to the standards which modern procedure will re- 
quire of them. 

The old idea that the writing of compositions should be assigned at regular 
intervals is giving way to the newer idea that compositions should be written 
only when pupils have some definite purpose for writing. If there is no pur- 
pose there should be no writing. All sorts of social situations should be used 
in order to stimulate the desire to speak and to write. These social situations 
arise not only in the normal procedure of the classroom, but also in many ac- 
tivities which students pursue wholly on their own initiative. 

There can be no fixed standard of achievement which all pupils must reach 
before entering the first year of the junior high school. Not only in their attain- 
ments in oral and written expression, but also in their reading abilities, pupils 
must be taken where they are and led on to higher degrees of mastery. Ability 
to use the vernacular grows by slow accretions. The problem of the junior high 
school is to measure pupils frequently and carefully in order that adequate 
provision may be made for meeting individual needs. 

The literature which is read by pupils of the junior high school age should 
be extensive in quantity and varied in kind. The fine classic literature is not 
the only kind that is suitable for pupils. All worthwhile reading should find an 
accepted place in the school. 

A well-stocked library which will give pupils an opportunity to pursue 
their work as in a laboratory is necessary in a modern school. Pupils should be 
permitted and encouraged to browse among books and to read at will instead of 
being subjected to the rigid method of analysis and testing such as the old type 
of recitation requires. 

Willis L. Uhl, of the University of Wisconsin, spoke next, in sub- 
stance as follows: 

There have been many excellent theoretical discussions of the relation of 
pupils’ characteristics to their academic activities. Within recent years it has 
become possible to supplement such discussions by the results of scientific in- 
vestigations of pupils’ general mental equipment, their interests, and their 
needs. I shall review briefly a few of these investigations and suggest their re- 
lation to our problem. 
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There have been numerous attempts to measure pupils’ general mental 
ability. As the results of such attempts ordinarily indicate a very high cor- 
relation with the results of tests of reading, one may conclude that intelligence 
scores are a significant indication of ability in English. An elaboration of this 
correlation between intelligence scores and pupils’ abilities to attain the accept- 
ed objectives of English is especially necessary for the planning of prognostic, 
guidance, and remedial programs. 

Pupils’ interests have been investigated in terms of their permanence and 
significance for school work. As examples, Franklin and Proctor have found 
that for certain groups of pupils vocational interests are of relatively long dura- 
tion. Kefauver has found, however, that vocational interests are not always 
effective in causing pupils to do creditable academic work. A study of such 
results suggests that academic work may not now be organized to meet this 
type of interest. Interests have been investigated also with special reference 
to pupils’ reactions to their activities in classes. Examples of such investiga- 
tions are found in the work of Abbott, Jordan, Crow, and others. The results 
of these studies indicate that for certain pupils and certain activities there is 
often a singular overlooking of pupils’ academic interests. 

The needs of pupils during their school life and during their subsequent 
life have been charted in terms of subject matter and in terms of the duties and 
traits required in life activities. The results of such investigations are availa- 
ble in the reports of success of pupils in college entrance examinations, College 
Entrance Board Reports; their success in college courses, North Central Asso- 
ciation Quarterly ; and the requirements of vocations, Charters’ Secretarial Du- 
ties and Traits. 

If, as we believe, curriculum are valuable only when they lead to pupil 
self-realization, courses in English must be organized with reference to the most 
advanced knowledge of pupil equipment. This assumption requires that each 
important investigation be studied and its relation to academic activities 
shown. Such a procedure is a part of the program of organization of English in 
terms of social life. 


Mrs. Mary E. Lowe, East High School, Denver, Colorado, is a mem- 
ber of the Denver curriculum commission which is doing such notable 
work. She described the committee studies of the various phases of cur- 
riculum and the manner in which chosen teachers worked out on school 
board time the sections they were each best qualified to handle. The 
results of the work are not to be estimated by the value of the courses 
produced, although twenty-two monographs have appeared and some of 
them have already been revised. The whole teaching body of the city 
has been drawn in until all are now filled with a divine unrest to know 
and use the best modern materials and methods. There is a permanent 
department for revision of the curriculum, the head of which has proposed 
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methods tested in practice. There is considerable experimentation, teach- 
ers of elective classes in English being given especial liberty to try out 
new plans. Mrs. Lowe, e.g., is working out a combination of individual- 
ized and socialized procedure in composition work. The results of such 
attempts are measured, so that real advances in instruction may be re- 
tained and unprofitable innovations discarded. 

Helen V. Ruhlen, Audubon Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio, told 
how her department tries to adapt instruction to the life needs of the pu- 
pils, emphasizing particularly differentiation of instruction in mechanics 
according to the intelligence of the children. Her paper will appear later 
in the English Journal. 

The last speaker, Mrs. Jessie DuVal Myers, Holmes Junior High 
School, Philadelphia, had risen from a sick bed to discuss “English as It 
Functions in a Guidance Program.” A summary of her remarks follows: 





A guidance program, one of the prime needs in curriculum organization, 
involves specific organization to achieve definite objectives. Guidance is the 
conscious attempt on the part of instructors to direct the activities of pupils 
toward a set of definite worthy objectives. Those adopted are the “seven car- 
dinal objectives” of secondary education with one unifying motive: socializa- 
tion through guidance. These aims—(1) health, (2) command of fundamental 
processes, (3) worthy home membership, (4) vocation, (5) citizenship, (6) 
worthy use of leisure, (7) ethical character—are accepted as dominant by all 
departments of the school, but from the nature of the work the chief respon- 
sibility in realizing them falls upon the English teachers. They must correlate 
and articulate the instruction throughout the school. 


COLLEGE SECTION’ 


Chairman C. C. Fries, of the University of Michigan, opened the 
meeting with a brief report of the purpose and accomplishments of the 
College section, reviewing the programs of the past three years. 

He then read a portion of an article by a graduate student in one of 
the large universities, in which the author made a scathing arraignment 
of the methods now in effect in graduate teaching of English. 

Professor Karl Young, of Yale University, then spoke on graduate 
work from the point of view of the graduate teacher. He stated his sym- 
pathy with the attitude expressed in the article, affirming his belief that 
graduate students as a whole are actually an unhappy lot. Perhaps the 
reason lies, however, not in the nature of graduate instruction but in the 
fact that the students themselves are poor and want to get married! 


* This account is printed without substantial change from the report of Leo L. 
Rockwell, of Bucknell College, who acted as secretary at the section. 
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Professor Young then proceeded to a discussion of what we are ac- 
tually doing in our graduate schools with a view to accomplishing the 
two-fold purpose of the graduate school: first, to produce scholars; sec- 
ond, to produce teachers for the American college. 

In the accomplishment of the first purpose, in his judgment, we suc- 
ceed fairly well. Even keen critics find matter for praise in our doctoral 
dissertations. 

As regards the second aim, the training of college teachers, he chal- 
lenged the prevalent belief in the “lamentable deterioration of teaching 
in the colleges.” Referring to Tatlock’s article in the University of Cali- 
fornia Chronicle of 1921, in which comment was cited in American biog- 
raphies on college teaching of the last century, Professor Young stated his 
belief that the men whom we look back upon as the giants of those days 
were not giants to their contemporaries; that there was just as much bad 
teaching then as now; that in fact, if a comparison be made, the present 
will be found superior. “Where there was one Mark Hopkins in his day, 
now there are forty.” 

Proceeding to an enumeration analysis of the values of the Ph.D., 
training, Professor Young found them to be four: First, it makes for ac- 
quisition, without excluding broadening. One-half or two-thirds of the 
effort of a doctoral candidate is given to securing things a teacher must 
know. Outlining the courses which a candidate at Yale must take, he 
affirmed that the only possible criticism of a typical program is that per- 
haps there is too little linguistics. There is always adequate literary ma- 
terial. Second, the graduate student’s program develops independence 
and originality. Whether or not it develops “personality,” we cannot say. 
At any rate, nothing will encourage independence more than research. 
Third, the graduate work is directly useful pedagogically. It makes for 
clarity of thinking and presentation. This is particularly developed in 
the seminar. The presentation of new material requires and develops lu- 
cidity of presentation, which will transfer to college teaching. Finally, 
graduate work develops eternal enthusiasm. The men who are on their 
toes as teachers are also the best scholars. The assumed antinomy be- 
tween teaching and scholarship is as absurd as the assumption of the 
woman who says: “Well, other women may serve on committees and do 
community welfare work, but I love my husband.” It is entirely possible 
that the women who do community work may also love their husbands! 

In conclusion, Professor Young challenged critics of the present or- 
ganization of the graduate school to propose something better. 

Professor Gordon H. Gerould, of Princeton, was the second speaker 
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on graduate work. He prefaced his remarks by the statement that, while 
he shares Professor Young’s feeling of the value of the present work, he 
does not hold quite such rosy views of our entire success. In some ways 
we might do better. 

The field of English studies has within the past fifty years broadened 
extraordinarily, so that at present it may better be compared to a vast 
estate, embracing many fields. An octogenarian might know his way 
about over the whole estate, but even he could not work all the fields. 
Therefore we cannot expect a young man of Ph.D. age to be a master of 
English studies. He should, however, he able to find his way about the 
estate, and be able to work effectively in at least one field. 

One thing we should avoid: that of thinking of the years of graduate 
study as a prolonged intellectual debauch. We are not stuffing the stu- 
dents with facts. They should, to be sure, accumulate a great deal of in- 
formation by the way, but the primary aim is not that. 

What then is our aim? It should be first of all to teach the student to 
use the tools of his trade. This is more teachable than many other things. 
Among these tools the most important are: a knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages and the ability to learn for himself languages not taught him; an 
acquaintance with the stages of development of his own tongue; skill in 
the use of bibliographies and the ability to read documents in print and 
manuscripts; a knowledge of how to learn what an author really wrote— 
textual criticism. This preliminary work should also include linguistic 
studies for the student of literature, and literary studies for the linguistic 
student. 

In the second place, four powers of mind or aptitudes should be de- 
veloped. Not all students can develop all these equally, but all should 
cultivate them as much as possible. The first is the ability to make dis- 
coveries for one’s self—training in the fundamentals of research. Accur- 
acy and the use of the critical imagination can be developed by such 
training. The second is the ability to handle evidence. This is listed sepa- 
rately from the work in research because it can be learned in other ways 
—for instance, by reading and pondering upon design in literature and 
by following the work of earlier scholars and studying their method. The 
third is a sense of values—a power of discrimination, a sense of propor- 
tion. The college teacher must be a critic and a taster of literature, and 
must be able to distinguish good from bad. The last is the ability to put 
conclusions in a clear and convincing form. This does not mean training 
in elementary English, but the sort of thing emphasized by Professor 
Young. 














the teacher and the student.” 
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Graduate work should not be considered as something given by pro- 
fessors, but as something got by students. It is doubtful how far one can 
“educate” an undergraduate; it is certain that one cannot “educate” a 
graduate student. One can only guide and direct. There can be no quan- 
tity teaching—no mass production. We have so-called graduate courses 
with fifty or one hundred students; that is a deplorable state of affairs. 
Individual attention is necessary to develop the values we want. Without 
real contact between student and teacher we cannot succeed. With such 
contact, however, we can largely dispense with organization, as they did 
at Oxford twenty-five years ago. “We cannot go back to that primitive 
organization, but we can keep constantly in mind that it is a question of 


In the discussion was brought up the problem as to whether real 
graduate schools can exist on the basis of admitting any student with a 
bachelor’s degree. At Yale approximately one-third of the applicants are 


rejected, usually because of lack of Latin. The foreign languages should 
be mastered in the undergraduate course. It was stated also that the As- 
sociation of American Universities is now occupied with the task of defin- 


ing graduate courses, separating them from undergraduate courses and 


limiting the numbers. 


Professor Harrison R. Steeves of Columbia spoke on the topic “The 
English Work of the Freshman Year.”’ Basing his discussion on the situa- 
tion of Columbia, he explained the problems which exist there despite 


rigid selection of students on the basis of a mental test. After unfortunate 


experiences for several years with only mental tests for admission the de- 


partment of English demanded an examination in English also. The test 


was devised by Professor Steeves in collaboration with Professor Ben D. 


Wood, who specializes in collegiate educational research, and Professor 


Allen Abbott, of Teachers College. As originally used, it consisted of 


three parts: spelling, vocabulary, literary acquaintance or literary intel- 


ligence. 


substituted. 





Experience has shown that the second part is the most useful as a di- 
agnostic. It reveals an extraordinary divergence, ranging from an under- 
standing vocabulary of eighteen to one of eighty-six words out of a hun- 
dred. The test of “literary intelligence” was a travesty on the intelligence 
of the committee. It simply did not test. After two years it was eliminat- 
ed and a mechanical test of correctness, an exercise in correcting, was 


As now constructed, the composite test furnishes an accurate index of 
competence. The parts serve for diagnosis. Those failing the test are re- 
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quired to take a non-credit course. The upper 10 to 15 per cent are re- 
leased from required Freshman English, although most of them elect an 
English course. In general the low-grade men on the test are low grade all 
round, almost sure to drop out of college within two years. 

The Freshman English course is centered upon writing as a tool for 
use throughout the college experience. The course is organized with a 
view to individual needs. Foreigners, for instance, have a course taught 
by a highly trained foreigner. 

The discussion turned about the content of the Freshman course. 

PROFESSOR YOUNG: Is there a trend away from composition to liter- 
ature? If so, is it due to indolence, poverty, or conviction?” 

PROFESSOR STEEVES: “In the Middle West and Far West, composi- 
tion is still standard.” 

It was brought out that at Wellesley composition and literature are 
given separately or simultaneously. 

Mr. Knott, editor of the new dictionary in preparation by the Mer- 
riam Company: “I was interested to see that Professor Young did not 
say much of his graduate work at Wisconsin, and that he and Professor 
Steeves simply get rid of the students who cause trouble. Complaints like 
the one read by Professor Fries indicate a reaction against the arrogance 
of English departments toward beginning graduate students. I have great 
sympathy for the man or woman who has saved enough money for one 
year of work, and I want to speak in behalf of such students. They de- 
serve personal attention. There should probably be an introductory 
course at the beginning of the year, compulsory for all beginning gradu- 
ate students. At Iowa we had such a course.” 

PROFESSOR Fries: “Are there not three distinct periods at which the 
student needs guidance? Should he not have personal attention when he 
enters the junior college, when he advances to the senior college, and 
when he passes into the graduate school?” 

Adjournment. 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL-SCHOOL SECTION 


This session on Saturday morning was devoted to teacher training 
and was presided over by T. C. Blaisdell, of Slippery Rock (Pennsyl- 
vania) State Normal School. Carrie Belle Parks, of the Indiana (Penn- 
sylvania) Normal served efficiently as secretary. 

Allan Abbott, of Teachers College, Columbia University, embodied 
in his talk on “Professionalized Subject Matter in First-Year Teacher 
Training” the conclusions of the conferences of Atlantic seaboard normal 
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schools at Teachers College. The old narrow review courses and the 
somewhat newer purely academic courses are both wrong: “the girl needs 
development of personality, but in subject matter she can afford to have 
only those things which have a direct bearing on her work.” A fuller re- 
port of this address will appear later as an English Journal article. 

Mr. Abbott was asked whether he would favor entrance tests. He re- 
plied that in some places the schools are required by law to accept all 
candidates. In New Jersey, on the other hand, they have at times reject- 
ed as high as 25 per cent. An entrance test is ideally desirable but prac- 
tically difficult to institute. In reply to another question, Mr. Abbott said 
that they have used in Teachers College the Columbia Placement Test, 
100 questions on literary recognition, ranging from Penrod to George 
Meredith. Professor Steeves values the responses more highly than on the 
examinations of the College Entrance Board as prognostic of success in 
English work. For normal schools this test has been found too hard. We 
need a literary test covering a range of material suitable for children, 
showing whether or not entering normal-school students have read chil- 
dren’s books. We should test the use of the speaking voice. A group of 
people should make a test more nearly suited to normal-school needs than 
any we have now. 

The topic of the second speaker, E. A. Cross, of State Teachers Col- 
lege, Greeley, Colorado, was “Fundamentals for English Teachers,” but 
he explained that he was talking about English fundamentals for all 
teachers. The course for prospective elementary teachers should include, 
he said, a thorough training in the real facts of grammar and usage, a sur- 
vey of the history of education in English, and a study of the laws of 
learning through their applications to English—all in an eighty-hour 
course. His paper will appear in full later. 

C. S. Pendleton, starting the discussion, said that the paper had many 
fallacies. ““Wouldn’t it be lovely,” he suggested, “if several of us could be 
sentenced to take courses under each other!” 

S. A. Leonard, of the University of Wisconsin, insisted upon the need 
of eliminating “schoolma’am English” by finding out what present stand- 
ards really are. He asked whether the Essentials Committee ought not re- 
port a list of forms which teachers should not correct. He also desired 
that the “fundamentals” should include the ability to think before speak- 
ing and not just formal organization. To these remarks, Mr. Cross agreed. 

Mr. Keller, of Indiana (Pennsylvania) Normal asked, “If one schol- 
ar says that we may omit the m from whom, and that it makes no differ- 
ence whether we split the infinitive or not, what effect is it going to have 
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‘What’s the difference what we say?’ Where is the limit?” 

We must find out what correct English is and then teach that.” 

sented the results of “The Minnesota Study of Teachers’ Preparation.” 
The following is a greatly condensed summary: 

English job was made. 


naires used with teachers and interviews with principals. The visits were made 
outside of the Twin Cities and can be considered a representative sampling. 


of 5 years. The burden of teacher-preparation rests with the colleges, for only 
31.4 per cent of these high-school teachers had any normal-school training. The 
University of Minnesota prepared one-third of these teachers. 


phy 


. About one-third of the English teachers had majored in a subject other 


. Only about one-fourth have done any graduate work. 


. Almost nothing in the way of published work either educational or literary 
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the boys and girls we are teaching? Aren’t the children going to say, 





Mr. Leonard answered: “We must not try to reform the language. 


Miss Rewey Belle Inglis, of the University of Minnesota, then pre- 


The college preparation of English teachers was studied, their recommen- 
ions as to courses found most helpful, were collected, and an analysis of the 


The facts gathered are the result of visits to 51 high schools and question- 


The 112 teachers returning full questionnaires had a median experience 





Of active educational or literary contributions there are very few. Only a 


small per cent have done any written work of any kind. It is a significant weak- 
ness that the teacher does not do enough writing herself to appreciate the prob- 
lems of the students. It might be well to advocate as a minimum essential one 
professional and one artistic production a year, whether published or unpub- 
lished. From a study of familiarity with the high-school reading list it was 
found that the inexperienced teachers were better read in poetry than the ex- 
perienced teachers, but that experienced teachers were better read in biogra- 


, travel, and other literature not usually in the university courses. 
The results show that the college gives more than is needed of early Amer- 


ican writers and that there is a crying need for modern American authors. The 
teachers reported not enough training in personal items about authors. They 
seem to get emotional reaction from poetry but not enough oral reading to pre- 
sent it properly. The teachers report no help on literary standards and want 
training in how to tell good from bad. They also need help in teaching students 
to visualize when they read. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


than English while in college. 


Practically all the teachers belong to the Minnesota Education Associa- 
tion; only 13 per cent belong to the National Council. 


has been produced by these teachers. 
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5. Teachers are reading on an average seven hours a week outside of school 
preparation. The quality of their reported recent reading is high both for 
books and periodicals. 

6. Over one-third do not subscribe to any literary or current-events magazine; 
about two-thirds do not subscribe to any educational magazine. 

7. The average teacher has read less than one-fourth of the books on the 
state high-school reading list for ninth and tenth grades, and less than one- 
fifth of the books for the eleventh and twelfth grades. 

. Teachers evidence a marked desire for a course in grammar in college. 


oo 


Their recommendations of Chaucer and Milton are infrequent. 

g. Students at the University of Minnesota are being overtrained in the early 
American writers and undertrained in the later ones. 

10. Teachers feel overtrained in the older British writers and undertrained in 
modern ones, and especially in American writers 

11. Teachers are overtrained in formal characterizations of authors and types 
but undertrained in actually discriminating between good and poor litera- 
ture; overtrained in formal types of composition but undertrained in letter- 
writing. 

12. They need methods courses in teaching and directing activities. 

13. Teachers are giving far too little attention to oral work compared with lit- 
erature and written work. About ro per cent of them never had a public- 
speaking course. 


When Miss Inglis had finished, Mr. Leonard moved, and the motion 
was carried, that these three speakers be made a committee on normal- 
school English. 


ELEMENTARY- AND NORMAL-SCHOOL SECTION 

C. C. Certain, of the University of North Carolina, who had assisted 
in making arrangements for this session, presided over it. Carrie Belle 
Parks, of the Indiana (Pennsylvania) State Normal School served as sec- 
retary. Mabel Vogel, of the Research Department of the Winnetka Pub- 
lic Schools described the making of the much-discussed Winnetka Read- 
ing List. She urged all users of it to take into account all the data that it 
gives, and described studies now being undertaken to discover what quali- 
ties make a book suitable for each grade. Willis L. Uhl, of the University 
of Wisconsin, declared that the makers of the Winnetka list ignored too 
many variables for the list to be finally authoritative, but said that until 
a better piece of work is done this should be used. Mrs. Marion Blanton 
Huber, of the Institute of Research, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 

* College seniors are almost as well read as experienced teachers, and better read 


in poetry. 
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sity, told of her experimental study in collaboration with S. S. Curry in 
the placement of literary selections commonly used in school. So far as 
her work concerns the junior high school it will be reported fully in a 
later issue of the Journal. The last speaker of the session was Florence 
Bamberger, of Johns Hopkins University, who summed up in telling fash- 
ion the contributions made by the Winnetka and Huber studies as well as 
her own and that of Jordan. The striking point which she brought out is 
the greater popularity of attractively printed and bound books, especially 
if illustrated. 

This was a most interesting and profitable session. It is so briefly re- 
ported only because the studies discussed dealt chiefly with elementary- 
school literature. 

BUSINESS 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


President S. A. Leonard called the Board of Directors to order at 
quarter-past three Thanksgiving afternoon. In spite of the strong call of 
the home circle on this holiday, thirty-seven directors were present, in- 
cluding representatives of twenty affiliated local associations and five of 
the nine directors-at-large elected by the Council itself. 

On motion the reading of the minutes of the 1925 meeting of the 
Board, printed in the January 1925 number of the English Journal, was 
omitted. 

The treasurer, in presenting his report, pointed out that the expendi- 
tures for committee work had been larger than ever before—$5,859 as 
compared with $3,740 the preceding year. The amounts allowed to and 
used by the various committees were: 


Committee on Appropriation Received 
Place of English . , . $3,000 $2,000.00 
Printing Clapp Report . : 1,000 1,372.16 
Bureau of Research . ; ; 1,000 905.0 
Essentials . ; ; , , 1,000 736.30 
International Relations . ; 100 96.19 
Co-operation . ‘ ‘ ‘ —. - “waved 
Plays . , : — 8. tl nits 
Scoring Textbooks re 
Speech ‘ ; — © ‘eeear 
College English 350 350.00 


Under these circumstances the “loss” shown by the report—that is 
the reduction of money on hand—is not alarming. His formal report was 
approved, as follows: 
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STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDED NOVEMBER 20, 1926 


Income 
Current assets 
eg sie 
Publications . ; ‘ : ; ‘ - $4,454.38 
Collective memberships . , ; 300.00 
Individual and club memberships . $11,625.90 
Less English Journal subscriptions 7,898.00 
Net income from memberships. ; ' : 3,727.90 
Gross income from operations $8,482.28 
Interest earned ; : ; ; > 7 : ; ; ; 40.12 
Gross income from all sources , ; : ; ' : . $8,522.40 
Less operating expense 
Salaries . , i ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ . $1,106.10 
Postage . . : : , . ; ; : 268.41 
Committee expenses . : ‘ ' ‘ 5,859.88 
Miscellaneous expense . , , : P ; 1,457.67 
Total operating expense . $8,692.06 
Loss November 20, 1926 ' P ; ; , , 7 . $ 169.66 
STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Current Assets 
Cash in bank $3,843.25 
Petty cash fund 10.00 
Liberty Bond 100.00 
Time deposit 3,000.00 
$6,053.25 
Liabilities . ; ‘ : ; ; ; ; ‘ ; . None 
Net worth ‘ , , : . : . ' , : , . $6,953.25 
Net worth November 20, 1925 . . ; $7,122.91 
Loss for fiscal year . : : ; ‘ ‘ 169.66 
Net worth November 20,1926 . , - $6,953.25 


Committee reports were the next order. President Leonard, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Essentials, directed attention to the printed re- 
port of the committee in the agenda which had been sent out to the direc- 
tors for study. It chronicled half a dozen important pieces of work during 
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the year and asked for the continuation of the committee with a grant of 
funds either from the Council or from the proposed Bureau of Research. 
Mr. Leonard suggested that action be deferred until the Bureau of Re- 
search matter had been settled. 

The printed report of Clarence Stratton, chairman of the Committee 
on Plays, proposed a revision of the list of plays for schools and colleges 
but asked for no funds. The recommendation was approved. 

At this point T. W. Gosling moved that the committee reports and 
recommendations be considered but that all appropriations be referred 
to the Executive Committee, and the motion prevailed. 

E. Estelle Downing supplemented the printed report of her Commit- 
tee on International Relations. So far there are more calls upon the com- 
mittee for material relating to international good will than it can handle. 
She asked that her allowance for committee expenditure be doubled. The 
activities reported were approved and the committee continued. 

C. C. Certain, supplementing the printed report of the Committee on 
Examinations, explained that through previous studies he had built up a 
score card for libraries, but that to be really significant it must be stand- 
ardized through the checking of a number of actual libraries. He expects 
some money from the A.L.A. but needs $300 from the Council. He also 
told of work in helping teachers to make use of the information secured 
through standardized tests in composition. 

C. C. Fries, chairman of the Committee on College English, read a 
long addition to the printed report of his committee. He set forth the dif- 
ficulty and great need of bringing college and secondary-school teachers 
together, and declared that the Council is the only organization prepared 
to make the attempt. He told of the discussions of Freshman English and 
graduate courses in the college section, and said that they would soon be 


ready for more detailed, scientific study of these problems. He requested 


a large appropriation for a study of grammar, idiom, and difficulties of 
expression in a large mass of correspondence from people in all strata of 
American society. The work was begun last year under a small grant of 
funds by the Executive Committee. 

The report of the Committee on a Score Card for English Texts, 
made by the chairman, E. R. Caverly, presented a tentative outline cov- 
ering the physical features involved in choosing texts. Vigorous discus- 
sion by T. W. Gosling, W. W. Hatfield, Walter Barnes, C. C. Certain, and 
C. S. Pendleton emphasized the need for objective measures but cast 
doubt upon the feasibility of devising standards for judging method. The 
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consensus seemed to be that the committee should formulate at least an 
outline for analyzing books, to facilitate real judgment by teachers un- 
accustomed to evaluating texts. 

On motion, the proposal of the Secretary that, beginning in 1927, 
only those local associations whose dues are fully paid shall be in good 
standing and entitled to representation on the Board, was adopted. 

In accordance with the constitution of the Council a committee to 
nominate officers for the annual election was chosen by informal ballot. 
Each director voted for five members of the Board then present, and the 
five receiving the highest number of ballots constituted the committee. 
They were T. W. Gosling, Madison, Wisconsin; Alice Louise Marsh, De- 
troit, Michigan; C. S. Pendleton, Nashville, Tennessee; C. C. Fries, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan; and Sophia C. Camenisch, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mrs. Lula B. Bradford, president of the Florida Association, pre- 
sented the problem arising from the division of the Florida Education 
Association and consequently of the English teachers’ group. She wanted 
information as to how the state organization can be maintained and kept 
effective, and also as to the relation of the district groups to the National 
Council. On motion it was resolved that if the state association affiliates 
with the Council all its parts shall be considered as affiliated through it. 
This does not affect the right of any district association to affiliate di- 
rectly with the Council if it so desires, nor give the state any additional 
seats on the Board. 

On motion, after discussion, it was ordered that the incoming presi- 
dent should appoint a Resolutions Committee to report at the next annual 
meeting of the Council. 

Upon recommendation of the secretary the Board decided that a 
director named by an affiliated local association shall hold office until his 
successor is named, or until his association falls into arrears with its affil- 
iation dues. This was done so that the secretary of the Council would 


always have at hand a complete roster of the members of the Board of 


Directors. 

The Board then adjourned to meet at the close of the scheduled eve- 
ning session. 

The Board reconvened Thursday evening following the general ses- 
sion. 

C. S. Pendleton, of Peabody College, commented on the report of his 
Committee on The Place of English in American Life, and asked that his 
committee be continued and allowed to use as much of the unexpended 
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balance of its appropriation as shall be necessary to complete the tabula- 
tion of its data. Upon the suggestion of the president, action on this com- 
mittee report was deferred until consideration of the proposal for the 
establishment of a research bureau had clarified the relationship of the 
research problems before the Council. 

J. M. Clapp, chairman of the Committee on the Research Bureau, 
then continued his explanation of his proposed plan briefly outlined in his 
address at the general session that evening. (See page 41.) To place the 
issue before the Board he moved the establishment of such a bureau. As 
stated by the president and accepted by the maker and his second, the 
motion was that the Committee on the Research Bureau be continued, 
given an appropriation for expenses, and authorized, when it has obtained 
sufficient funds, to organize the Bureau for Language Research as de- 
scribed in Mr. Clapp’s address. 

Ideally the bureau should have a budget of at least $20,000 a year, 
but a start might be made with less—perhaps $12,000. The director’s 
salary and traveling expenses and the maintenance of a very modest 
office would be the principal requirements for the first year. During this 
year the director would devote himself chiefly to becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with the language problems of business and industry and with 
the agencies now working upon them. The Council would contribute per- 
haps $2,500 of this $12,000 and the rest would come from foundations 
and individual donors. Funds for succeeding years would be one of the 
director’s concerns. 

The discussion was long and earnest. Dudley H. Miles, speaking 
from experience with educational work in business institutions, feared 
that the commercial interests would wish their own petty interests served. 
Mr. Clapp replied that the bureau would never undertake to organize 
curricula for special industries. 

Mr. Fries, referring to the financial arrangements outlined by Mr. 
Clapp, asked: “Do I understand that the Council is asked to give $2,500 
to a man to go out and collect the balance of his salary of $6,000?” 

Mr. Crapp. “No. $500 would be given a committee to raise $10,000. 

Mr. Fries. “Is the proposal then to give a committee $500 to col- 
lect $10,000 to which the Council would add $2,000? Would this man 
then be paid $6,000 of this $12,000 to spend the remaining $5,000?” 

Mr. Crapp. “Yes, from a certain point of view. The first job of this 
director is to provide funds for five years. He is to be a promoter and an 
engineer. Like a college president, he must raise the funds for his work.” 

W. W. Hatfield pointed out the differing conceptions of the proposed 
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bureau held by Mr. Clapp and many of the directors. Mr. Clapp was not 
proposing a bureau to carry on research directly or through subsidized 
committees, but rather an agency to bring together what has already been 
done and to bring about mutually helpful contacts between organizations 
now working in the language field. Many of the problems in which the 
Council is deeply interested would probably be outside the scope of this 
bureau. The only probable assistance from the bureau in such matters 
would be the influence it might attain among those who had money to 
give. The prospect of broad usefulness Mr. Clapp presents is attractive, 
but the Council cannot wisely suspend its own direct investigations, and 
its income of $5,000 or $6,000 will hardly meet the requirements of the 
motion and adequately support its own studies. It would, of course, be 
possible to draw upon the $6,000 reserve. Perhaps the Council income 
can be increased. 

A motion for adjournment was lost. 

The president put Mr. Clapp’s motion with the understanding that it 
carried $1,000 expense money for the committee and a promise of $2,000 
when the committee reports that the organization of the bureau is com- 
pleted, but that in no case should this appropriation be allowed to cripple 
the committee work of the Council. The motion was carried by a one- 
sided viva voce vote. 

Dudley H. Miles then moved that the Executive Committee be asked 
to make a suitable appropriation for the investigation of usage proposed 
by C. C. Fries. The motion was amended to include all the committees’ 
requests for funds, and passed. 

The Board then adjourned to meet at the conclusion of the Annual 
Dinner Friday evening. 

The Board reconvened about ten o’clock Friday evening. 

Cordial invitations were extended to the Board to hold the 1927 
meeting in Asheville, Little Rock, Minneapolis, Denver, and Detroit. In 
the discussion that ensued, it was the consensus of opinion that the Coun- 
cil should be held in the central states, in the general vicinity of Chicago, 
St. Louis, or Indianapolis. 

T. W. Gosling then offered the report of the nominating committee 
and moved that the persons named be elected to the offices indicated: for 
president, Dudley H. Miles, Evander Childs High School, New York 
City; first vice-president, Sophia Camenisch, Chicago Normal College; 
second vice-president, Walter Barnes, State Normal School, Fairmont, 
West Virginia; secretary-treasurer, W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Normal 
College; auditor, C. T. Logan, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, 
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Virginia; member of the Executive Committee for a term of two years, 
Sterling Andrus Leonard, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin; 
Council representatives on the Advisory Board of the English Journal: 
M. Aline Bright, Barton Academy, Mobile, Alabama; Stella S. Center, 
Walton Junior and Senior High School, New York City; C. C. Fries, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Orton Lowe, State Department of 
Education, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; J. M. Spinning, West High School, 
Rochester, New York. 

Since President Leonard was one of the candidates proposed, Mr. 
Gosling put the motion. It was adopted unanimously. 

J. M. Clapp moved that a committee be appointed to study the time 
and place of meeting and report to the Executive Committee. The motion 
was seconded and passed. 

To make them accessible to the membership the secretary was re- 
quested to publish the constitution and by-laws in an early issue of the 
English Journal. 

After some discussion the proposal that the Elementary English Re- 
view be adopted by the National Council as the official organ for elemen- 
tary-school teachers was, on motion, referred to the new Executive Com- 
mittee. 


The following resolutions proposed by C. A. Cockayne were adopted 
without opposition: 

Resolved, That we, the Directors of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, express our sense of the unusual significance of this convention. The 
meetings have called wider attention to the function of language and to the 


part that teachers of English play in the life and work of the community. 

Resolved, That we express our appreciation of the Philadelphia Teachers 
of English, whose hospitality and enthusiasm have made our stay in the city 
most pleasurable. 

Resolved, That we thank the officers of the Sesquicentennial Exhibition 
for their encouragement and help, and especially Dr. Ralph D. Owen of Temple 
University whose personal initiative, resourcefulness, and vision made possible 
the joint meeting of the National Council with the English Language Congress. 


The meeting then adjourned sine die. 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
At each convention there is one business meeting of the whole Coun- 
cil, in which all individual members are entitled to speak and to vote. By 
custom this occurs at four o’clock Friday afternoon. 
The first business was the report of the secretary, which showed an 
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increase of about eight hundred in membership and also a considerable 
increase in the number of Collective Members, alias Affiliated Local As- 
sociations, thirty-nine of the latter being in good standing. The Council 
had spent on committee work during the year $5,859. In the last three 
years it had spent about $7,000 on investigations which can have no pos- 
sible financial return to the Council or its members—a rather strong 
showing of philanthropic activity. 

C. A. Cockayne asked whether something could not be done to bring 
in English Journal subscribers who are not now members of the Council; 
the secretary told him that this result is being accomplished gradually. 

It was suggested that perhaps the Elementary English Review might 
become a second official organ of the Council. After some discussion this 
matter was referred to the Board of Directors. 

Warm invitations were extended to the Council to meet next year in 
Asheville, North Carolina; Denver; Detroit; and Hot Springs. Miss 
Stratton, of Asheville, was especially urgent. Miss Hoskins, of Little 
Rock, had sent numerous messages by letter and telegraph on behalf of 
Hot Springs. No action was taken, since according to the constitution the 
decision rests with the Executive Committee. 

T. W. Gosling presented for the Nominating Committee the follow- 
ing candidates for three-year terms as directors: Eliza Hoskins, Little 
Rock, Arkansas; W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago; and Ernest R. Caverly, 
North Adams, Massachusetts. These persons were elected by viva voce 
vote. 

A request that the constitution of the Council be reprinted in the 
English Journal was made and seemed to meet with general approval. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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FEBRUARY 21-26, 1927 
(Thus including the celebration of Washington’s Birthday) 
Under the auspices of: 
1. The National Council of Teachers of English 
2. The General Federation of Women’s Clubs of America 





3. The National Association of Teachers of Speech 

Represented by the Joint Committee on American Speech. 

The general objectives of the observance of Speech Week are: 

To create a nation-wide sentiment in favor of a speech which is clear, 
pleasant, and forceful. 

To present the practical and cultural advantages of good speech to the in- 
dividual and to the community at large. 

To encourage those studies and activities which aid in the cultivation of a 
lucid and forceful utterance of one’s best thoughts and emotions. 

To emphasize the need of effectiveness of all-year-round speech-training 
in schools. 

To present publicly as a part of the year’s program of speech-training, 
portions of that program indicative of the scope and achievements of the year’s 
work. 


The best Speech Week would be closely correlated with the year’s 
program, scheduling for that week programs which would be desirable at 
any time. It should not strip other weeks of the year bare of similar ac- 
tivities, but rather serve persuasively to outline constructive series of 
other exercises, and to encourage the use of every day’s opportunity for 
improvement in speech. 

A Speech Week which leaves teachers exhausted and pupils “fed up” 
has no place in the year’s program of speech-training. 

*See Guide to American Speech Week, Revised and Better Speech Year issued 
from the office of the English Journal, 506 West Sixty-ninth Street, Chicago, at 
twenty-five and thirty-five cents a copy respectively. Also Speech Training and 
Public Speaking for Secondary Schools, a volume prepared by the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Speech, and issued by the Century Co., 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, at $1.25 a copy. For suggestions for club programs on speech improve- 
ment, address the Committee on Speech, Chicago Women’s Club, Fine Arts Building, 
Chicago. 
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TOPICS OF PAPERS OR TALKS FOR SPEECH WEEK 

What is the purpose of Speech Week? 

Is there a standard of American speech? 

Should we preserve dialects? 

Is there any reason why the pronunciation of English in the theater 
should differ from that of every-day life? 

Are there any foreign language influences on the speech of our com- 
munity? 

Learning English as a means to Americanization. 

The relation of vocabulary and speech to thinking. 

Advantages of better speech in the school, in the home, in society, in 
business. 

Rising in the world by improving one’s speech. 

The effect of voices on us. 

What constitutes effective public speaking? 

Appreciation of poetry and the ability to read poetry aloud. 

Making ourselves understood. 

Is ability to speak well more important to the average person than 
ability to write well? 

Relation of slang to good speech. 

Should we avoid an overcareful and overrefined speech? 

Should we be able to speak both the colloquial speech of our commu- 
nity and “standard” English? 

Will the study of foreign languages improve our English? 

Meanings and feelings in speech. 

Do we prefer the speech of some other section of the country to our 
own—and why? 

How the pronunciation in Maine, in Georgia, in New York City, in 
Boston, in North Carolina, etc., differs from our pronunciation (by one 
who has had an opportunity to observe). 


SUGGESTIONS FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY PROGRAMS?” 
Talks might be prepared on: 
Washington as Seen by His Biographers 

(a) Weems, (0) Irving, (c) Lodge, (d) Hughes, (e) Woodward 
Was Washington an Idol or a Real Man? 
Washington as Farmer, Soldier, as Indian Fighter, as Country Gen- 
*See also “Two Americans” by Ruth Henderson in English Journal, January, 


1920. 
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tleman, as General, as Social Lion, as Husband, as President, as Business 
Man, as Engineer, etc. 

Why Is Washington Admired but Not Loved? 

Mount Vernon (by one who has been there) 

Memorials to Washington (statues, monuments; and states, cities, 
streets, mountains, etc., named for him) 

Washington’s Family Life 

Washington’s Garden 

British Opinion of Washington 

What Would Washington Think of Present-Day America? 

Washington, the Young Leader (cf. C. W. Gerwig’s boys’ book of 
that title, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons) 

Washington and National Expansion 

Washington on Peace 

Washington the Virginian 

Washington’s Contribution to American Ideals 

Washington and Jefferson 

Washington and Hamilton 

Washington’s Relations to His Generals 

Declamations and speeches may be found by using the index in Mod- 
ern Eloquence. There are some good recitations in Pieces for Every Day 
the Schools Celebrate by Deming and Bemis (published by Noble and 
Noble), and others in practically all the standard collections of declama- 
tions and recitations. 

Fresh materials on Washington may be found in several recently pub- 
lished studies: 

George Washington—The Human Being and the Hero by Rupert 
Hughes (Wm. Morrow & Co., 303 Fifth Avenue, New York City) 

George Washington—The Image and the Man by W. E. Woodward 
(Boni & Liveright, New York City) 

The Family Life of George Washington by Charles Moore (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston) 

George Washington’s Rules of Civility by Charles Moore (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston) 

Additional materials may be found, if one has time to search for 
them, in recent biographies of Franklin and Jefferson. 
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A FEW SUGGESTIONS FOR THE DRAMATIC PROGRAMS OF THE WEEK 

Among the plays which have been recommended to the Committee as 
suitable for Speech Week programs are the following: 

Sauce for the Goslings (published by Samuel French, 25 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York City) 

The Magic Voice (published by Prang Co., 1922 Calumet Avenue, 
Chicago) 

The Downfall of Poor Speech and Good English Program (both for 
grammar schools, published by March Bros., 208 Wright Avenue, Leba- 
non, Ohio) 

“Nevertheless” by Stuart Walker (published by D. Appleton Co., 35 
West Thirty-second Street, New York City, in Portmanteau Plays; a 
royalty play) 

“Almost Everyman” (published in the Quarterly Journal of Speech 
Education, Vol. V, January, 1919) 

Everystudent’s Progress (address H. G. Paul, University of Illinois, 
Urbana) 

G’s Hardships (published in English Journal, Vol. IX, October, 
1920) 

I’ll Try (published in St. Nicholas, Vol. XLVIII, January, 1921) 

Scenes from Sheridan’s The Rivals 

O. Henry’s story “By Courier” in his The Four Million 

The Salvation of Jemmy Slang, Robert F. Fry (write author, Lewis 
and Clark High School, Spokane, Washington; price, 50 cents) 

Mind Your Pauses (published by F. A. Owen Co.; price, 25 cents; 
no royalty) 

Pygmalion by George Bernard Shaw. Would be excellent for class 
reading. 

Teachers report the most satisfactory results from speech plays, pag- 
eants and ceremonies devised by the pupils themselves under supervision 
of their teacher. The advice of experience therefore seems to be: Let the 
activities of the week be as self-originative and self-directed as the time 
and talent of the pupils concerned permits. 


Among dramatic materials suggested for Washington’s Birthday are: 

A Program for Washington’s Birthday (including pictures of the sug- 
gested tableaux) 

An Inauguration Pageant for Washington’s Birthday (published by 
Community Drama Service, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City) 
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George Washington at the Delaware 

Washington and Betsy Ross, and Young Washington at Mt. Vernon 
(all by Percy MacKaye, published by Samuel French) 

The Birthday Ball 

Washington’s First Defeat, The Signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and Little Lady Durden (also published by Samuel French, 25 
West Forty-fifth Street, New York City) 

The Spirit of Independence (a patriotic pageant especially suited to 
the sesquicentennial year, published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 320 East 
Twenty-first Street, Chicago) 

At the Sign of the Boar’s Head (published by the Woman’s Press, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York City) 

Three Wishes and America Triumphant (both published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 35 West Thirty-second Street, New York City) 

Citizenship Plays (published by Sanborn & Co.; author, Eleanor 
Hubbard; price, $1.00) 

A Dramatization of the Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tutional Convention by Zetta Dalton (published by Palmer Co., Boston; 
price, 25 cents; royalty) 

“FEagle-Feather.” In School Plays for all Occasions by Madeline D. 
Barnum (published by Barse & Hopkins; price, $1.25) 

Hardships at Valley Forge by F. Ursula Payne (published by Har- 
per & Bros.; price, $1.25) 

The Man Without a Country, dramatization by Gladys R. Bridfham 
(published by Baker; price, 25 cents) 

The Message of the Revolution by Blanche N. Baker (63 Radford 
Street, Yonkers, New York; typed copy and right of production, $5.00) 

Patriotic Plays and Pageants by Constance d’Arcy Mackay (can be 
given as one play or divided into scenes for different national holidays— 
about fifteen each cast; published by Holt; price, $1.40) 

Plays for Any Child by F. Ursula Payne (ten seasonal plays, pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros.; price, $1.25) 

Simple Plays for Special Days by Edith Kirk Fox (Bakersfield, Cal- 
ifornia; contains a Washington play; price, 60 cents; write author for 
royalty) 

The Spirit of ’76 by Mrs. Georgia Stenger (Box 183, Decatur, Geor- 
gia; typed copy and right of production, $3.00) 

The War Woman by Mrs. W. S. Lovell (2217 Ridge Oak Avenue, 
Birmingham, Alabama; the drama, price 25 cents. Right of production, 
price, $5.00) 
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“The Fiery Pillar” by Louise Garnett in The Spirit of Democracy 
(Rand McNally & Co.) 

Holiday Plays by Marguerite Merrington (Duffield & Co.) contains 
a Washington’s Birthday pageant 

Historical Plays of Children by Grace E. Bird and Maude Sterling 
(published by Macmillan Co.) 

Good Things for Washington’s and Lincoln’s Birthdays by Marie 
Irish (published by Denison) 

Further suggestions for this and other American festivals and cele- 
brations can be had from Community Drama Service, 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Selective lists of plays can be had from The Drama 
League of America, 59 East VanBuren Street, Chicago. The Women’s 
Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City, makes a specialty of simi- 
lar services. The selective bibliography of plays, Plays for Schools and 
Colleges, issued by the National Council of Teachers of English, every 
teacher interested presumably has at hand. 

The commercial publishers and agents will be glad to offer sugges- 
tion. Especially Samuel French, 24 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
City; D. Appleton Co., 35 West Thirty-second Street, New York City; 
Walter Baker, 41 Winter Street, Boston; N. L. Swartout, Summit, New 
Jersey; A. C. McClurg & Co., 330 East Ohio Street, Chicago; The Drama 
Book Shop, 29 West Forty-seventh Street, New York City; The Drama 
League of America, 59 East VanBuren Street, Chicago. 





DETROIT ENGLISH CLUB 

The October luncheon of the Detroit English Club, held in conjunc- 
tion with Detroit Teachers’ College, reached “bumper” proportions. It 
was to honor the English teachers present at the District Institute on Sat- 
urday, October 29, “high noon,” in the Masonic Temple. Sixteen hundred 
were present, and a paid membership of 1371 was reported as belonging 
to the English Club. 

Floyd Dell was the speaker of the day. He told the educators present 
that a contemptuous attitude toward the public is all wrong. Writers and 
painters who pretend to believe in the theory of “art for art’s sake’”’ and 
who affect a contempt for popular opinion should not be taken seriously, 
he went on to say. 

“The theory is all wrong,” Mr. Dell continued. “Books are written 
to be read, and pictures are painted to be looked at, and the more persons 
that can be reached by an artistic effort, the more influence it will have. 
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Great books are great simply because they say something people want 
said; art itself is doing something many people want done.” 

The practice of holding a noon luncheon monthly with some attrac- 
tive speaker has proven so popular that it is to be continued throughout 
the year. 

ALIce LouIsE MARSH 

SOUTHWESTERN HicH SCHOOL 





RIDING HOBBIES AT CHATTANOOGA 


The Chattanooga Council of Teachers of English had a novel “hob- 
by” meeting Saturday, November 6. After the preliminary reports, the 
members formed groups—short story, drama, poetry, and school publica- 
tions—each according to his own particular hobby, and assisted in form- 
ing a program to submit to the president. 





THE PERIODICALS 


Teaching the Beauty of Literature. Helen Louise Cohen. Journal of 
the National Education Association, November, 1926. Aesthetic poverty 
is due not to fundamental defects but to lack of training. In the teach- 
ing of literature this training calls for creative effort and ability: ‘the 
revealing magic’ of a voice that carries appreciation with it, the develop- 
ment of the exploratory element as a guiding principle, and an intimate 
certainty of the “law of increasing satisfaction—the more you read, the 
more you enjoy reading.” We have no objective measures of the increase 
in a child’s susceptibility to beauty, and so must look for enthusiasm, per- 
manence of interest, and the kindling of the creative spirit. 

A unique magazine. Theatre and School is a “trade journal” estab- 
lished to meet the needs of teachers and students of the drama as the of- 
ficial organ of the Drama Teachers’ Association of California and now 
used by many teachers of all states. It publishes valuable material for 
supplementary reading, technical information concerned with make-up, 
lighting, stagecraft, and pageantry, and serves as a clearing house for dif- 
ficulties. Harassed play coaches may wish to subscribe or gain further 
information by addressing Margaret Hubbard, the Secretary-Treasurer, 
at the Madera Union High School, Madera, California. Subscription, in- 
cluding association membership, is $2.00. 

Restoration Assignments in English: A Modification of the Dalton 
Plan. Janet Baird. School Review, November, 1926. A major difficulty 
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in adapting the Dalton plan to pupils’ needs in the South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls was the failure of the assignments to account for 
individual differences. As the conference time was inadequate, more gen- 
eral means were devised to assist the laggards who previously were carried 
along on the wave of class progress. The guidance work was found in- 
sufficient and supplementary assignments with diagnostic and encourag- 
ing forewords were devised. This plan helped a few analyze the causes of 
their own failure and was successful enough on the whole in making ad- 
justments for individual trouble cases to warrant the continuance of the 
experiment. 

Class or Reporter System for the High School Paper. Walter I. Con- 
way. The School Review, November, 1926. Journalism courses in the 
Flathead High School, of Kalispell, Montana, are carried on under strict 
faculty supervision through the school paper. The editor, selected by bal- 
lot from the class, made all the assignments and determined the length of 
the articles. Material under the first plan was obtained outside, write-ups 
made in class, and after the paper was published the various articles were 
given group criticism. The system worked well; but to broaden the field 
and obtain sufficient material, a registration in a quarter-credit course was 
opened to all students and class was disbanded. The present system de- 
mands more time of editor and faculty adviser but provides individual 
instruction and ample material. 

Samuel Johnson, Undergraduate. F. D. MacKinnon. The Cornhill 
Magazine, October, 1926. What was the daily life, the detail of prosaic 
living when Johnson was an undergraduate at Pembroke College, Oxford, 
two hundred years ago? His father supported this precocious youth in 
good style—not the poverty of the legends. While in college Johnson was 
an idler, a writer of Latin verses on occasion; he cut classes to go sliding 
on Christchurch Meadows, incited his comrades to rebellion against col- 
lege discipline, and in general behaved like the lively, human young fel- 
low we never dreamed he was. 

The Disappearing Personal Touch in Colleges. Clarence C. Little. 
Scribner’s, November, 1926. Mechanical philosophy of education ignores 
the conception of “higher education” as something fundamentally larger 
than increased complexity and greater severity. Students throughout the 
country are recognizing the lack of adaptation in colleges for individual 
differences. “We must descend from the pedestal and prepare to meet 
them as they are—not as an atmosphere of cloistered academic calm 
would like to have them.” Personality, moreover, is about to become one 
of the factors in admission to colleges. It is neither wise nor democratic 
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to admit frivolous or narrowly selfish young people. Princeton, Harvard, 
and Michigan are at present experimenting with several plans which it is 
hoped will at least retard the disappearance of the personal touch in our 
higher institutions. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Dudley Miles, newly elected president of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, has been active in the Council for a number of years. 
He is director of the English Department of the Evander Childs High 
School of New York City. 

Sterling Andrus Leonard is well known to readers of the Journal as 
associate professor of English at the University of Wisconsin and Presi- 
dent of the National Council of Teachers of English for the year 1925-26. 
He has recently returned from leave.of absence at Columbia University 
where he completed the work for his Doctor’s degree. Among his publica- 
tions are English Composition as a Social Problem, Essential Principles of 
Teaching Reading and Literature, and General Language (with Riah 
Fagan Fox). 

William Lyon Phelps’s career as famous Yale professor of English, 
essayist, and critic is so well known as to make comment superfluous. 
Among his recent published works are: Some Makers of American Lit- 
erature, As I Like It, Essays on American Authors, and Human Nature 
and the Gospel. 

Walter E. Gilman is a graduate of Cornell who has returned to his 
Alma Mater as instructor in public speaking and graduate student in 
rhetoric and literary criticism. He was formerly instructor in English in 
the University of Missouri and director of the book review column in the 
St. Louis Globe Democrat. 

Walter Barnes has been on the faculty of the Department of English 
at the Fairmont State Normal School, Virginia, since 1914. He is now 
dean of the college and head of his department. At various times he has 
lectured in the summer sessions of the University of Pittsburgh, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and the University of Chicago. He is active in 
the work of the National Council of Teachers of English, edits the West 
Virginia School Journal, is literary editor of the West Virginia Review, 
and writes occasional educational articles. His grammar study, Bulletin 
No. 1, Vol. III, of the Fairmont State Normal School, is summarized in 
Charters’ Curriculum Construction. Among his more recent publications 
are New Democracy in the Teaching of English and The Children’s Poets. 
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Raymond F. Howes is an instructor in the English Department of 
Washington University. He is a graduate of Cornell and obtained his 
Master’s degree from the University of Pittsburg. He has contributed to 
the Double Dealer and the Quarterly Journal of Speech Education. 

Twila Lorraine Miller is a recent graduate of James Millikin Univer- 
sity, Decatur, Illinois, now teaching at El Paso, Illinois. She was the 
author of a prize-winning essay while in college and is represented in 
Poets of the Future, published by the Stratford Company. Her graduate 
work has been done at the University of Illinois. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, has issued: “Cur- 
rent Books,” a program for women’s clubs by Cornelia Cook, Vol. s, 
No. 14 of the University Extension Division, Correspondence Instruc- 
tion, the catalogue for 1926-27, and the Extension Class Catalogue for 
1926-27, all free.—‘‘Efficient Teaching and Retirement Legislation” is 
No. 3, Vol. 6, Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C., $.25, yearly sub- 
scription $r.co.—‘Tradition and Reaction in Poetry” by Lawrence Bin- 
yon, a fine statement of a liberal view, is pamphlet No. 63 of the English 
Association, supplied by the secretary, A. V. Houghton, 4 Buckingham 
Gate, S.W. 1, 1s., plus postage——Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts has issued ““New Viewpoints in American 
Literature” by Norman Foerster, an address read before the American 
Literature Group of the Modern Language Association and now reprinted 
from the Saturday Review, free. “Sophomore English” by D. B. Cofer, 
chairman of sophomore English in the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, College Station, Texas, is a guide and outline for the col- 
lege student.—As an advertisement for the Youth’s Companion, teachers 
will be sent free on application a pamphlet, “Magazine Reading in 
Schools” by Dorothy Danford, and weekly lesson plans with each order 
of five or more subscriptions, the author, State Street Junior High School, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 









































REVIEWS 


TOWARD THE MILLENNIUM 

Of schoolroom processes and procedures, of pedagogical methods and 
techniques, devices, and plans, we have in these days a bewildering vari- 
ety. With what eagerness they press forward: socialization, grouping di- 
vision, individualization; projects, pupil activity self-measurement; Win- 
netka plans, Gary plans, Dalton plans! Each offers and emphasizes some 
one good working principle; each adds something to our methodology and 
our practices; and out of them all will evolve perhaps a fresh synthesis, a 
new generalization which will lift us nearer the ultimate truth. 

Here, for example, is a contribution. Here is a book which shows how 
the Dalton plan has been adopted (or rather adapted) in the South Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls.1 The Dalton plan is intrinsically a good 
plan, and the modifications of the original and the refinements upon it at 
this well-known high school seem wise and ingenious. No one can doubt 
that such a method will secure, that it does secure at this school the ob- 
jectives formulated: individualized instruction, freedom with stabilizing 
responsibility, and a socialized environment. 

One of the good features of the plan as worked out at South Philadel- 
phia High School for Girls is that the pupils are presented with a large 
enough assignment to challenge their interests and intellect. The fiddling, 
piddling pace to which we usually hold down a class is impossible by this 
plan. The girls at this high school must be grateful for the opportunity of 
letting their minds play over and work over generous areas—long “takes,” 
as the printer calls them. They may occasionally bite off more than they 
can chew, but surely that is better educational dietetics than taking two 
bites at a cherry. 

And the Dalton plan at South Philadelphia High School for Girls is 
bound to secure, through its threefold assignment, a more natural indi- 
vidual pace and mode of learning, and at the same time, through the group 
and class meeting, secure the give-and-take, the reaction and interaction 
which is at once the sign and the result of socialization. The “roster” de- 
vice, the checking and testing, the increased and improved use of the li- 

* Educating for Responsibility. By Members of the Faculty of the South Phil- 
adelphia High School for Girls. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. 
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brary, the manifest freedom and encouragement of initiative with its com- 
plementary responsibility, the placing of the teacher in the position where 
she can really teach, at the point of difficulty—this is all an improvement 
over the traditional method of teaching. 

But—and there is always a dut—this book shows how easy it is to 
advance and refine technique and method of doing a thing while ignoring 
a much more important aspect: the determination of the value of the 
thing to be done. If what is being done seems of little importance because 
of little individual import to the persons doing it, if what is being done 
has no clear value for life, present life, to those doing it, why then, obvi- 
ously, those doing it will not work on their highest level of intelligence 
and achievement. And this situation, in the opinion of the present re- 
viewer, prevails at this school. 

Here are some illustrations of what is meant, illustrations taken from 
the chapters on English: “Write a three-sentence theme’’—when is a per- 
son called upon in life to write a three-sentence theme, or indeed, a theme? 
“Write a composition’—but such words as theme and composition are 
schoolroom words, relating to nothing done in life. To write a letter or 
make a speech or engage in conversation or discussion or argument or tell 
a story, those are life activities, having their origin and their results in 
life. “Make a book report’—-why should anyone make a book report in 
school when he is never called upon to do it in life? We talk books, we 
talk about books, we exchange ideas on books; but book reports? They 
are artificial devices of the English teacher, and teaching how to do them 
better is, more or less, wasting time. ‘““To understand and enjoy Hamlet 
thoroughly one should know something about Shakespeare and his time” 
—granted, but what is our objective in teaching Shakespeare? to have 
the pupils understand the plays thoroughly? or to lead them to read 
Shakespeare more in their leisure time? “I suggest that you finish this 
book (Romona) in about three weeks’ —three weeks for Romona? That 
means the inevitable informational and technical questions, the fact-fer- 
reting which so frequently interferes with the literary artist’s purpose. 

But—and here is the “return” dbut—perhaps the faculty at South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls has no voice in the making of its 
course of study, perhaps it is limited to the ow of its subjects and may 
not deal with the what and the w/y. In this case, we cancel the two pre- 
ceding paragraphs and proceed to compliment the faculty (which we can 
heartily and honestly do) upon making the best of a bad situation, upon 
devising ways and means of teaching intelligently what they have to 
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teach. And whatever point of view one may have, it is clear that here is a 
clear, honest, interesting piece of work, well planned, well written: a con- 
tribution to the sum total of our knowledge about teaching. 


WALTER BARNES 


FarrmMont STATE NorMaAt ScHOOL, FArrRMONT, WEST VIRGINIA 
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LITERATURE 


Galahad—Enough of His Life to Explain His Reputation. By John Erskine. 

Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1926. Pp. 340. $2.50. 

Scintillating, ironic, magical—yes, but more than all these, true. Once more the 
genius of John Erskine has realized the past and struck out of the living forces of 
dead days sweet fragrance and lamps for our feet. Guinevere, Elaine, and Lance- 
lot—incomparable lovers down the ages—Arthur and Galahad, ideals, perhaps, for 
another, more ethereal world, are now friends and neighbors for Everyman. It is 
one of the books of the year, yet likely, because of its pungent cleverness, to be as 
little understood as Shaw’s diabolical rapier thrusts at life. 

Preface to a Life. By Zona Gale. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1926. Pp, 

345. $2.00. 

George F. Babbitt has lived and because of his transparent cheapness of soul 
and myopic refusal to live true to his basic instincts, society is less smug in its hypoc- 
risy—less ready to accept duty grounded on dishonest living—and we are to have 
better novels. For this biography of Bernard Mead retells the story of poor, blind, 
stumbling Babbitt in a small-town lumber business, caught by an allegiance to out- 
worn ideals to sacrifice life-work and love, trapped by the duty-motif of his com- 
munity to accept stones for bread. If Miss Gale extends her reading from Lewis to 
Anderson, Cabell, and Dreiser—perhaps even Wassermann—there may not be an- 
other such blank as we have had between Miss Lulu Bett and Preface to a Life. 
Critical Woodcuts. By Stuart Sherman. Illustrated with portraits engraved on 

wood by Bertrand Zadig. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. 

348. $2.50. 

He was a famous college professor, in part a scholar, a masterly controver- 
sialist, creator of an illuminating, critical style seldom equaled in American litera- 
ture; yet for his old friends of the Tory faith his defection fell little short of trea- 
son. No other great conservative guardian of the faith has sacrificed the sacred cow 
of Puritanism and outraged the holy of holies of staid middle age as he has done 
- in this exploitation of those rabid realists, worldly romanticists, and breakers of all 
good and necessary taboos, Anderson, Hecht, and Cabell. The book is at the crest 
of the wave of creative criticism, packed with the meat of a rare discernment, keyed 
alive to the best of modern literature, and strikingly illustrated. 
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Indian Tales and Others. By John G. Niehardt. New York: The Macmillan 

Co., 1926. Pp. 306. 

Out of Neihardt’s years among the Omahas and long, bright days upon the 
rivers and plains of the West have come these spare, finely modeled stories of primi- 
tive life among the Indians, half-breeds, and frontiersmen of the old adventurous 
days. He has a genius for selection of plot that suggests the best of Jack London, 
yet is unique and full of a reserve power unequaled elsewhere in America today. 
Such a one is the epic on hate at first sight, “The Art of Hate.” 


The Time of Man. By Elizabeth Madox Roberts. New York: The Viking 

Press, Inc., 1926. Pp. 382. $2.50. 

A beautifully etched novel of the hard-bitten white peasantry of the southern 
provinces become articulate through Ellen Chesser, child, girl, and woman, poor 
white of the Kentucky mountains. Through grinding poverty, ignorance, and the 
crushing narrowness of a social order without tolerance, understanding, or appre- 
ciation of the beauty of life, she suffocated, struggled, and succumbed to the hoofs 
of the trampling hill billies, vicious in their lust for cruelty and their lack of imag- 
ination. With this book, Teeftallow, and Angel, Dayton becomes comprehensible. 
The accurate portraiture and incisive beauty of her writing, already recognized by 
the Book-of-the-Month Club, is certain to arouse much enthusiasm. 

Angel. By Du Bose Heyward. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1926. Pp. 

287. $2.00. 

The story of a simple, North Carolina mountain girl in her desperate fight for 
life against the shackles of a defiling, primitive religion. One arm of the balance 
holds Angel’s father, Parson Thornley, her shiftless husband, Galloway, and a bar- 
barous god; on the other are Angel, Buck Merritt, their love-baby, and the onrush- 
ing wave of honest humanism characteristic of this generation. It is a clearcut, read- 


able novel of one honest soul, written somewhat in the vein of Stribling’s Teeftallow 


but less exhaustive and searching. 
A Man Could Stand Up. By Ford Madox Ford. New York: Albert and 

Charles Boni, 1926. Pp. 347. $2.50. 

The final volume and the end, one hopes, of what is now the fine war trilogy 
that began with Some Do Not and reached its high point in No More Parades. 
Christopher Tietjens, queer, exalted combination of Bottom, the weaver, and the 
perfect portrait of your model Tory and English gentleman, has won through at 
last past the vicious lewdness of his wife, Sylvia, and the insane recoil of the Great 
War. Valentine Wallop is richly ripened, and the comfort of her womanliness comes 
to Christopher as a gift of Armistice Day. The book is an impressionistic study of 
Christopher and the end of the War. 

Summer Storm. By Frank Swinnerton. New York: George H. Doran Co., 

1926. Pp. 341. $2.00 net. 

The pale romance of two little English typists. Polly Lane, quiet lover of 
domesticity, with the reserve power of her biologic urge, and Beatrice Gayney, 
grass widow, and calculating woman of a man’s world, fight out their primitive bat- 
tle for their chosen mate. Henry Falconer is less a pawn than most men, but his 
instinct drives him unerringly to the mother of his children. 
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Success—A Play in Three Acts. By A. A. Milne. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons, 1926. Pp. 210. 

Mr. Milne moves forward toward his ambition to be considered one of Eng- 
land’s serious dramatists. Here it is the study of the values and costs of success 
measured in terms of position and honor, and balanced over against supreme values 
in living. He does not use the cutting irony of Charles Norris in Pig Jron nor the 
massed effects of Dreiser in the Financeer; rather, it is a whimsical, kindly ques- 
tioning that searches after ultimate fiber in the character of those who win in life. 
Like Sandburg, he seems to ask, “Tell me if any get more than the lovers, in the 
dust, in the cool tombs.” 

The Pageant of America, Vol. XI, “The American Spirit in Letters.” By Stan- 

ley Thomas Williams. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1926. 

The literary volume of the fine series that is part of the Yale University con- 
tribution to widespread, accurate, historical teaching. It is pictorial, with a brief, 
pointed comment summarizing the latest authoritative knowledge and views. The 
quality and range of the photographs, and interesting explanatory evidence cited, 
make it a unique source book for both secondary and junior high schools, and a 
valuable addition to the college library. 

Dymer. By Clive Hamilton. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926. Pp. 105. 

In nine cantos the symbolic reading of the desires, aspirations, and inevitable 
defeat of the lives of young men. The presentation of the moods of ultimate ex- 
periences in love and the mysterious and delicious but hollow promises of dreams 
is fine narrative poetry, sustained so well as to make it noteworthy in this age of 
poetic fragments. 

Humoresque. By Humbert Wolfe. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1926. 

Pp. 87. 

The old, haunting story of some lovely Pierrette and Pierrot woven from 
short, deftly turned poems until it almost emerges from the twilight of creation and 
we catch glimpses of the poet who must have lived for them when living meant 
being a lover. So they are fragile leaves from dead days whose passing fragrance 
distills continually a slowly fading beauty, caught here, somehow, for others who 
remember glorious days. 

Which Way Parnassus? By Percy Marks. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 

1926. Pp. 246. 

What with college football, college clothes, haircuts, cars, magazines, and even 
college brains, the world is about to hoist the colors of Alma Mater to the top of 
the flagstaff and re-create mankind in a new image. But in whose image? Upton 
Sinclair in the Goosestep gave one answer and J. E. Kirkpatrick in The American 
College and Its Rulers gives another. Mr. Marks with a personal background gained 
from five great universities and the facility of his training as a novelist proposes the 
middle ground in his discussion of students, fraternities, faculty, alumni, and boards 
of trustees. 

The American College and Its Rulers. By J. E. Kirkpatrick. New York: New 

Republic, Inc., 1926. Pp. 309. 

A clear-cut statement of the essentially autocratic organization of the American 
college and the hampering effect that handcuffs have upon the teacher and student. 
We have achieved a sort of political democracy; economic democracy is arriving; 
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if education is to step out of its jumpers, the half men of our colleges and univer- 
sities must assume some kind of control in common with their students and achieve 
gradually a full measure of academic democracy. 

Teachers are People. By Agatha Brown. Hollywood, California: David Gra- 
ham Fischer Corp., 1926. Pp. 60. 

Teachers are human, and pupils, too, if one may believe this clever book of 
free verse, written by “one of us.” She has turned our thoughts on the job, our 
irritations, grievances, absurdities, and unique experiences with our young people 
into pointed expression that not only convinces us we are people but will probably 
rub off a few of the projecting corners we acquire in our isolation. 

The Poetry of Nonsense. By Emile Cammaerts. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1926. Pp. 86. $1.75. 

Five informative and interesting essays on the location and necessity of non- 
sense in our art, literature, and lives. They are classical in style, and discuss adult 
as well as children’s interests in this old-fashioned but effective approach to mental 
hygiene. 

Collected Poems of James Stephens. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. 
Pp. 268. $3.00. 

All of his poetry that Mr. Stephens cares to have remembered, taken from 
Songs from the Clay, The Hill of Vision, The Rocky Road to Dublin, Reincarna- 
tion, and A Poetry Recital, with some new work not previously published in book 
form. The simplicity and directness with the air of half-open invitation and half 
withdrawal is a fresh note in Irish, as it is in English literature. 

Lee: A Dramatic Poem. By Edgar Lee Masters. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1926. Pp. 139. $2.00. 

Mr. Masters at his worst. That the author of the Spoon River Anthology and 
some of the fine things of Songs and Satires and The Great Valley should have 
written this sophomoric declamation is evidence either of a lack of critical ability 
amounting to genius or advancing senility. 

Pope. By Lytton Strachey. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1926. Pp. 36. 
$1.00. 

A short, spirited defense of the great satirist and the technical perfection he 
represents. 

Willobie His Avisa. With an essay on Willobie His Avisa by G. B. Harrison. 
London: John Lane, The Bodley Head Ltd., 1926. Pp. 270. E. P. Dutton, 
$2.50. 

A quaint find for those interested in the life of the sixteenth century. It is 
the “true picture of a modest maide and of a chaste and loving wife” done in hexa- 
meter and prose after the original of the text in the British Museum. Reproduction 
of the ornamental frames and page decorations has done much to retain the flavor 
of this amusing old document. 

Paul Bunyan and His Great Blue Ox. Retold for children by Wallace Wads- 
worth. Illustrated by Will Crawford. New York: George H. Doran Co., 
1926. Pp. 238. $2.00. 

Boys, at least, will need no urging beyond opportunity to revel in these classic 
stories of the “Greatest Logger of all Time.” Paul Bunyan is as firmly established 
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in the basic literature of Americans as Hercules and Thor. Many of the finest 
tales, “The Winter of the Blue Snow,” “The Camp on the Big Onion,” “Logging off 
the Dakotas,” and “The Seven Axmen,” are in this collection of fifteen typical 
stories of the north woods. Though they lack the finish of James Stephens’ work 
and the folk flavor of the Sheperd anthologies, the lack of these qualities does not 
limit their basic appeal. 

The Black Arrow. By Robert Louis Stevenson. Edited by Dorothy Loomis 

Holme. Chicago: Allyn and Bacon, 1926. 

One of a series of books excellently designed to meet the needs of junior high 
school. This attractive volume has ample illustrations, excellent background mate- 
rial, and interesting biographical facts, entirely within the comprehension of the 
child and with a direct appeal to his interests. The suggestions for study and the 
emphasis in teaching show the art of the trained teacher. The passages designated 
for exceptional beauty are invaluable in training the student in artistic apprecia- 





tion. 
Prester John. By John Buchan. Illustrated by Henry Pitz. New York: 

George H. Doran Co., 1926. Pp. 272. $2.50. 

The adventures of Mr. David Crawford as they began in Scotland and were 
continued in his strange meetings with the Reverend John Laputa, Christian min- 
ister and Kaffir king, who might with better fortune have been a second Prester 
John and welded his people into a mighty empire. It is a first-quality boys’ story, 
a kind of original sublimation of Treasure Island and Kidnapped. 

The Story of Leatherstocking. By James Fenimore Cooper. Adapted by Annie 

Russell Marble. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1926. Pp. 283. 

The popularity of Cooper’s great frontier series should be given new vigor 
and increased impetus by this concentration of the Leatherstocking Stories into a 
single volume. The editing has eliminated the long, tedious asides so characteristic 
of these novels and assured a unity to one of the few, well-drawn characters in the 
early history of American literature. As would be expected, the selection contains 
the great scenes from all of the novels. 

I Sing the Pioneer. Ballads of the making of the nation. By Arthur Guiterman. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926. Pp. 128. $2.00. 

Light, rhythmic narratives of the adventurous lives of Daniel Boone, Kit Car- 
son, Anthony Wayne, and numerous other sturdy frontiersmen. Of some interest 
as supplementary reading for junior high school history classes. 

Boys—Then and Now. By William Allen White. New York: The Macmillan 

Co., 1926. Pp. 68. $1.25. 

Was life as interesting, as pleasant, as livable, and as intelligently planned for 
the welfare of the boy of fifty years ago as it is today? “Man is a blowhard. He 
likes to lie,” answers this famous editor-author, but on this question the glowing, 
middle-aged liars reef in their imaginations. Mr. White agrees that this is the age 
of the child. The book closes with a brief autobiographical sketch written in the 
third person. 

Bill Nye: His Own Life Story. Continuity by Frank Wilson Nye. Illustrated. 

New York: The Century Co., 1926. Pp. 412. 

An autobiography of a great American humorist and satirist, known to earlier 
generations in common with Riley and William Hawley Smith as a peerless “funny 
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man.” Like Twain, he was more than that; and this book, edited and supplemented 
by his son, furnishes the opportunity for a more just evaluation. Unfortunately 
the publishers have allowed the book to be marred by drawing vertical, black lines 
in the margins to indicate all that Nye wrote. 


TEACHING 
Education for a Changing Civilization. By William Heard Kilpatrick. New 

York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 143. 

Science and industry are remaking our world, stamping the marks of a changing 
civilization so swiftly upon our religion, politics, and economic fabric that all but the 
most broadly prepared and firmly based must be swirled around in the confusion of 
thinking. We must meet change with change, and it is the new philosophy of educa- 
tion which aims to break the strangle hold of tradition upon our schools with which 
this book is concerned. We cannot know for what conditions we are educating nor 
can we limit the lives of the future to a pre-determined mold. “Education is in life 
and for life: continued growing is its essence and aim.” 

New Schools in the Old World. By Carleton Washburne, in collaboration with 

Myron M. Stearns. New York: The John Day Company, 1926. $1.75. 

Our schools are changing with a rapidity which makes the work of a decade ago 
archaic; but is the speed of their evolution sufficient to keep pace with the accelerat- 
ing velocity of our social revolution? For more intelligent answers to this question 
and in the hope of productive, broadening enrichment for American education Mr. 
Washburne has made the schools of Europe his textbook for the past year. He gives 
here a short, understandable report of his observation in a dozen, widely scattered, 
experimental schools of Europe. Those who wish to participate in the direction of 
educational progress will read it and profit by it. 

How to Study in College. By Leal A. Headley. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 

1926. Pp. 417. $3.00. 

If we conceive it to be the function of the college curriculum to develop in its 
students wholesome attitudes and worth-while habits, there is little question that it 
should provide an environment favorable to their development. In this process the 
results of scientific research in the techniques of study, as well as the ripe experience 
of others, are of great value, and it is with such reorganization of the mental life that 
the author deals. It is a manual on study practice that gives answers to such ques- 
tions as: How to Concentrate, How to Remember, How to Read, How to Reason 
There are a few suggestive exercises for each of fourteen chapters. 

Style-Book for Writers and Editors. By C. O. Sylvester Mawson. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1926. $1.50 net. 

A handbook built to answer the daily needs of the editor, proofreader, teacher 
of English, and all who write, arranged for reference and for use as a classroom text 
The procedure follows that adopted by the great publishers of England and the 
United States. The author is internationally known as the compiler of Roget’s The- 
saurus and president of the Mawson Editorial School. 

University Debaters’ Annual—1g25-26. New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 

1926. Pp. 407. $2.25. 

Nine debates representative of the intercollegiate activities for the year. Child 
labor, education, a popular referendum on war, the air service, government regula- 
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tion of the coal industry, and government restriction on individual liberty are among 

the subjects included. 

Parallel Reading and Reading Lists by Grades. Arranged by Evelina O. Wig- 
gins. Lynchburg, Virginia: J. P. Bell Co., Inc., 1926. Pp. 48. 

A convenient, adaptable reading report blank for the high school with a dif- 
ferent idea. It aims to require little writing, real thinking, and to allow the expres- 
sion of genuine thoughts and feelings rather than to call for arbitrary formal ones. 
Proceedings of the Sixty-Fourth Annual Meeting held at Philadelphia, Penn- 

sylvania, June 27-July 2, 1926. Washington, D.C., National Education 

Association. 

Superintendent McAndrews of Chicago said of this meeting: “It was a con- 
centrated university with a faculty drawn from every state.” 

Minimum Essentials in Oral and Written English and Other English and Other 
Material for Teachers of English. Prepared by the English Section of the 
N.D.E.A. Price, ten cents each or five cents in lots of fifty or more. Ad- 
dress N.D.E.A., Washburn, N.D. 


READINGS AND TEXTS 
Graded Exercises in News Editing. By George C. Bastian. New York: The 

Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 251. 

Three pages of pointed directions and thirty-three clean-cut, accurately con- 
structed practice lessons with detachable leaves which high-school and college teach- 
ers of journalism will find invaluable. The author, a copyreader on the staff of 
the Chicago Tribune and a lecturer on news editing in the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism of Northwestern University, believes in “learning by doing” and does it. 
Writing an Advertisement. By S. Roland Hall. With an Introduction by Oscar 

C. Gallagher. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. Pp. 217. 

A school edition of a well-made book that gives a direct, vigorous answer to 
the question “How do you go about writing an advertisement?” The answer is 
the author’s cut free of hypothesis and academic theory. It will interest the com- 
mercial student in English courses whether he is studying English for direct appli- 
cation in writing copy or for more general purposes. 

Typical Elizabethan Plays. Edited from the early editions by Felix E. Schell- 
ing. New York: Harper & Bro., 1926. Pp. 796. $4.00 

The romantic tragedy and comedy, the chronicle play, the comedy of man- 
ners, and tragicomedy, excluding Shakespeare, are adequately represented in this 
rounded collection. A specimen of the old college drama and Sir Thomas More’s 
biographical chronicle play An Ill May-Day are contained in an appendix. A brief 
note on the origin, sources, early editions, and authorship precedes each play. 

The Elements of Speech. By James Milton O’Neili and Andrew Thomas Weav- 
er. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1926. Pp. 477. $2.80. 

An elementary college text designed to increase both knowledge and profi- 
ciency. The physiological and psychological bases for effective speaking are provided 
in some detail in the six divisions which include “The Mechanics of Speech,” “Speech 
Composition,” and “Kinds of Public Speeches.” 
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Grammar at Work. By Jessie L. Wheeler. Chicago: Allyn and Bacon, 1926. 
Pp. 286. 
A review grammar for the high school which aims to round out the previous 
training presumably given in the elementary school and assure definite training in its 
application. 











Just Published 


SABATINI’S THE CAROLINIAN 


Edited by BARBARA M. HAHN 


Formerly Instructor in English in The Central High School 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


An ideal text 


N°? single contemporary author more strongly grips the imagination of high school 
pupils than does Rafael Sabatini. The quality of high romance combined with 
the craftsmanship exhibited in his brilliant style, his searching characterizations, and 
his plot structure, make him an ideal author for English classes. 


A classroom edition 
HIS edition of The Carolinian makes available for classroom use a modern novel 
which meets the requirements for college entrance and for supplementary reading. 
The equipment includes in addition to unusually full helps for both teacher and pupil a 
short biography of Mr. Sabatini and suggestions for the best approach to the study of 
the novel. 


IN THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


New York HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY  sanFrancises 


92 CENTS 


























GERALDINE P. DILLA, A.M. 


Now studying in Paris, France 


TWO HELPS FOR COMPOSITION TEACHERS 


By MIGNON WRIGHT 
High School, Oak Park, Illinois 


announces her sixth series of summet 


Eight Hundred Theme Assignments EUROPEAN TOURS 


Topics, Directions, Models England, Scotland, Wales, France, Belgium, 
Bound in paper Price $1.00 Holland, Switzerland, Italy and Monaco 
Try Dictation Dilla tours cost the least in the end. 

A Teacher Saving Device ~ 
Bound in paper Price $1.00 Eu 
Te 
The price of the Assignments and of Try Dictation when v 
ordered at one time by ome person is $1.75. = 
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We Offer You This 


A chance now—at the height of the theatrical 
season—to have the November and December 
numbers of Theatre Arts Monthly free with a 
year’s subscription beginning in January. 

This, of course, is to mew subscribers only—but 
it will give you that much greater chance to learn 
—as thousands of others have learned—how 
vastly this magazine, with its record and prophecy 
of the theatre, will increase your enjoyment of 
every play you see. Its illustrations alone are 
worth the small price of a year’s subscription— 
$4.00. 


THEATRE ARTS 
MONTHLY 


119 West 57th Street New York City 





H-4 
Enclosed $4.00 for a year’s subscription, beginning 
January, and next two copies free. 
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PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


1. Book Editing 
2. Writing for Publication 
3. Play Writing for Production 

These courses are given by correspondence 
to a limited number of selected students. 
They combine the standard of work given in 
the graduate school of a university with the 
practical requirements of specialized pro- 
fessions. 

The instructors are men and women of dis- 
tinction. The training is individual, thor- 
ough, and of unusual interest. 


For information regarding tuition and 
vacancies address 


The Registrar 


THE MAWSON EDITORIAL SCHOOL 


131 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 











An English Course for the 
Ninth, Tenth, and Eleventh Y ears 


The JUNIOR ENGLISH BOOK 


By ALFRED M. HITCHCOCK 


provides practice in simple composition 
both written and oral, and drill in the use 
of words and sentences. 


The HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 
BOOK 


By ALFRED M. HITCHCOCK 


has added to older texts (or Practice Books) 
a new emphasis—attention to the mental 
activities which must always precede ex- 
pression—to the processes of getting as dis- 
tinguished from imparting. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


1 Park Ave. 6 Park St. 2451 Prairie Ave. 
New York Boston Chicago 
149 New Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 
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MY READING OUTLINES 
A Brief Outline of the Books I Have Read 

A convenient note book with printed topics for re- 
ports in home or school reading There is space for the 
pupil’s reports on ten stories or plays, two bi iographies, 
Fight essays or books of travel or  orations, four books of 

an informational character, and six poems 
An introductory page gives outlines to guide the pupilin 
all types of reading. Price 30 cents. Class supply 25 cents. 


FOR YOUR on IN ENGLISH 

Fine’s Outlines of Three Years English Literature 

for Review, .70; Fourth Yea ar 
Clark’s English Classics Complet el ly Ar alyzed. . 
Hix’s Fifty English Classics Briefi ly Outlined . 
Keyes’ Recommended English Readings 
Heydrick’s How to Study Literature , 
Heydrick’s One Year Course in English and 

American Literature. . “igs 
Barbe’s Famous Poems Explained 
Barbe’s Great Poems Interpreted 2 
Sheran’s Handbook of Literary Criticism 2 
Esenwein’s Writing the Short Story — af ae 
Esenwein’s Studying the Short Story ERT 
Dillon’s Journalism for High S« hools. . . eeu 
Flint’s Newspaper Writing in High Schools 1.00 
Rigdon’s Grammar Essentials for the High School 1.25 
Rossman-Mills’ Graded Sentences for Analysis .50 

Check the titles that interest you. We will send the 
bocks subject to your approval. Mention your official 
position. 

NOBLE and NOBLE, Publishers 

76 Fifth Avenue New York 

















